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“De-icing 
with straight rock salt 
is more efficient 
and more economical 
than any other 
ice control method” 


Rock salt has unique de-icing properties not 

combined in any other single de-icing chemi- 

cal. Unlike abrasives or other ice-control prod- 

ucts, straight salt works three ways to get rid 
7 of ice and packed snow: 


, = => First, it gives positive traction, even before 
——— salt begins to melt the ice. 
bs: Ath a Next, its corkscrew action penetrates 


and breaks up ice, right down to road 
surface. Leaves no slippery layer of 
surface brine to re-freeze. 

Finally, it undercuts the frozen mass, 
melting the bond between ice and pave- 
ment. Trafficactionand snowplows easily 

throw the resulting slush to the side of the road. 

Morton Safe-T-Salt* is a screened and 
graded straight rock salt. Its name was chosen 
to emphasize the primary reason for street and 


highway de-icing . . . public safety. Morton 
Safe-T-Salt gives that safety quickly, cleanly, 
and economically. 


MORTON SAFE-T-SALT WILL: 
Provide both immediate traction and quick, 
effective de-icing. 

Spread quickly ... At the recommended 
rate of 500 Ibs. per mile of 20-ft. pavement, a 
four ton salt spreader covers 16 miles of 
highway in one trip. 

Spread easily and cleanly. Flows efficiently 
in mechanical spreaders, leaves no messy 
residue as sand and cinders will. 

Save money on ice control, because it costs 
less than other de-icing chemicals. 


MORTON SAFE-T-SALT WON'T: 


Irritate skin, damage animals’ paws, rot or 
shrink leather. It is non-toxic, does not harm 
rubber or fabrics. 

Hurt pavements. Will not damage properly 
seasoned or air-entrained cement, asphalt or 
brick paving. 

Clog sewers and drains, or leave a rutted, 
messy pavement. 

Leave a slippery layer of surface brine, as 
do other de-icing chemicals, which melt ice 
on road surface and quickly dissipate in run- 
off to road shoulders. 


For complete information, call your Morton Salt representative, or write 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, Dept.T 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
*Safe-T-Salt is a trademark of the Morton Salt Company 
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A Complete Line of Traffic Signals 
se eje), [eo] Bas = 


One way three section 12” signal 
aces ith Elevator Plumbizer and Back- 
Three way three section 8” Signal - 
for hoe Wire Mounting ’ p Rae P1-IGeeee. 
*#3-E31G1G1A-4003A. 


ADVANTAGES 


. Complete assembly flexibil- 
ity into rigid units. 


, 


®& . Excellent signal indication 


i and freedom from ‘‘sun 
phantom.” 


. Maintenance ease, unsur- 
passed. 


, 
’ 
a 
' 
' 


12” Signal Adapter, ‘Red Lens” shown . Shurlock fittings for positive 
installed on 8” Signal. Adapter alignment. " 


Complete, #TA11GGA. 
. Precision die-cast inter- 


changeable parts. 


12” Signal Adapter, ‘Green Arrow” 
shown installed on 8” Signal. 


Adapter Complete, #TAI4GGA. One way three section 8” Signal for 
Span Wire Mounting #1-E31GI1GIA- 


4001A. 
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THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


(Monthly supplement to Guide to Traffic Safety Literature. 


Guide is available from NSC.) 


by Lois Zearing, Librarian, NSC 
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Health Reports, July, 1961, p606-617. 
(This paper is an abridged report of 
the Worcester, Mass., accident survey, 
July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958.) 

Vallejo Freeway; survey shows de- 
cline in accident rate. Charles A. Pi- 
vetti. California Highways and Publi 
Works. July-August, 1961, p25-26. 

You, as a California driver. Hal 
Carrier. The California Highway Pa- 
trolman. August, 1961, p 17-18, 37-39. 


Associations 

Traffic Institute to mark silver anni- 
versary. Traffic Digest and Review. 
July, 1961, p13-14 
Institute to pay tribute to 
motive News. July 


T rathic 
its founders. Ato 
31, 1961, p12. 

Women's clubs honor ASF. Avxzfso- 
News Aug. 14, 1961, p15. 
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ATA _ unveils 
Highway Traffic 


driver award 
1961, p16. 
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Operates on 12-volt battery. 





NEW FRYE 


Designed specifically to provide 


FEATURES 


PORTABLE ASPIRATOR 


emergency suction in ambulance, rescue units, squad cars. 


Write for descriptive 
and prices— 
J. Sklar Manufacturing Company, 
38-04 Woodside Avenue, 
Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
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Safety 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 


TRAFFIC SAFETY is dedicated to the preven- 
tion of traffic accidents through the presenta- 
tion of objective information and responsible 
opinion to official agencies, public support 
groups and the motor transportation industry. 
The views expressed do not necessarily reflect 
the beliefs or policies of the National Safety 
Council, but they are presented in the convic- 
tion that the pressing social problem of traf- 
fic accidents can best be resolved through 
freedom of expression and open debate 
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ECENTLY, the State of Illinois 

analyzed its 1960 fatal acci- 
dents and concluded that "the 
small cars were neither more nor 
less hazardous to drive than other 
cars.'' The miniatures, which made 
up 5.8 per cent of registration, 
were involved in 5.7 per cent of 
the fatal accidents. Of course, 


Traffic Record 
New Safety Equipment 
Coming Events 


Advertisers Index 


large and small cars did not come 
out the same in all categories. For 
instance, the small cars were in- 
volved in almost 50 per cent more 
accidents that “occurred left of 
the center line." The report sur- 
mised that this might be due to 
the small cars having less power 
for passing. 

With compacts and small 
ports running about one-third of 
new car production, we are ac- 
cumulating an ever-increasing body 
of statistics on the little fellas. 


Let's hope that other states will 
follow Illinois’ lead and take a 
closer look at the accident experi- 
ence of cars in terms of size. 
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DEATH TOLL DROPS 1 PER CENT 
IN FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF ’61 


V OTOR-VEHICLE deaths in Au- 
i gust were practically unchanged 
from last year’s total of 3,470. 

first eight months of 1961 
23,760, down 1 per 
24,090 total for the 


For the 
deaths 
cent from the 


totalled 


same months in 1960 

Travel for the first eight months is 
indicated to be about 1 per cent ahead 
7 

f 


last year. This increase, coupled 
with the 1 per cent decrease in deaths, 


pr rduc ed 


oO 


mileage death rate of 4.9 
(deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles) 
This was the death rate on 
this period, and compares 
the same months of 1960 


lowest 
record for 
with 5.1 for 
Disabling injuries during the first 
eight months of the year are estimated 


by H. Gene Miller 





Traffic Summary 


1961 1960 Change 
3,470 3,470 0% 


August 
Deaths 


Eight Months 
Deaths 


—1% 


23,760 24,090 


Mileage 
(billions) 480 474 


+1% 


Death Rate 4.9 5.1 —4% 











1.9 for eight months, the nation’s turn- 
pikes had a rate of 2.2, unchanged 
from the rate for the same months of 
the previous year. Turnpike travel was 
up 5 per cent and deaths were up 4 
per cent during these months. For Au- 
gust alone, travel on the turnpikes was 


Cities experienced a 5 per cent de- 
crease in August, according to reports 
from 758 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. For eight months, these cities 
showed a 6 per cent decrease. 

Cities with fewer deaths in August 
totalled 132, compared with 121 hav- 
ing more deaths, 505 showed no 
change (mostly perfect records). 


For eight months, 290 cities had 
decreases while 273 had _ increases, 
with 195 showing no change. 

In August, 574 of the 758 cities 
reporting had _ perfect records. Of 
these the three largest were: Rochester, 
N. Y. (318,600), Syracuse, N. Y. 
(216,000), and St. Petersburg, Fla 
(181,300) 


at about 850,000. These are 
resulting in disability beyond the day 


Injuries up 6 per cent and leaths were down 


For eight months, 221 of the cities 
14 per cent ‘ 


still had perfect records. Of these the 
three largest were: Alexandria, Va 
(91,000), New Britain, Conn. (82,- 
200), and Pawtucket, R. I. (81,000) 


of the accident and do not include 


Among 47 stat 
experience, 21 had 
last August, five re 
and 21 had increases 


reporting August 


minor injuries which undoubtedly total Th OE ay eee 
i 4 < re 


hundreds of thousands more 


eported no change 
In contrast with the national rate of 
The three leading cities in each pop- 


23 state howed ; 
ais eabcccudine ulation group at the end of August, 


For eight months 


tor ot the Na 
a ™ rted no change and 


ind stati 


decreases, two re} 
22 had increases To Page 37 





Leading at the End of August 


States Cities 
—58% 
—=§5 % 
—52% 
—42 % 
—36% 
—=33% 
—32% 
—31% 
—29% 
—29 % 
—28 % 


Boston, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Columbus, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Portiand, Ore. 
San Jose, Calif 
Mobile, Ala. 
Detroit, Mich 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Delaware —35% 
—26 % 
—24% 
—21% 
—20 % 
—18% 


Charlotte, N. C 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn 
Memphis, Tenn 
Dayton, Ohio 
Richmond, Va 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Cleveland, Ohio 
San Antonio, Tex 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
South Dakota 4° Baltimore, Md. 
4° San Francisco, Calif New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga Oakland, Calif. 
Albuquerque, N. M. St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington 10% 


Vermont Georgia 9% 


New Hampshire Massachusetts 8% 


Maryland 
Tennessee 8% 
Mississippi 

Missouri 7 % 
Lovisiona 
Ohio —16% 
North Dakota —16% 
Utah —15% 


Alaska 


Kentucky 5° 
Indiana 4° 
South Carolina 4° 
—14% 
—13% jj Wyoming 
—10% 


New Mexico 


Florida North Carolina 2% 
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Today’s Traffic 





Trucker’s 
padre 


Cars for 
young drivers 


He’s still 
a champ 


State assist 
to driver-ed 


Innocent 
by-stander 


Michigan 
raises limits 


Crackdown 
on scoff-laws 


The Carolina Freight Corp. has a full-time chaplain for its 400 truck 
drivers and 1,000 other employes. He is the Rev. Jack H. Cooke, 40, a 
Methodist minister, who performs his duties on an interdenominational basis. 


A total of 12,246 cars were used for practice driving instruction during 
the 1960-61 school year in the nation’s high school driver-education 
courses. Of this total, 6,711 were made available on a free loan basis by 
new car dealers. 


The Virginia Traffic Safety News reports that Howard Godsey of Madison 
Heights, who is 71 years old, recently won the local Ruritan “Safe Driver of the 
Year” award. Although he had his left leg amputated in 1909, Godsey, a 
delivery man, drives 75 miles a day. He has driven 36 years without 

an arrest or a chargeable accident. 


Maryland now provides state funds for driver education in schools. 
This summer, learner’s permits were increased from $1.00 to $5.00 to 
produce an annual sum estimated at $600,000. Expenditure of the 
funds and supervision of the program is vested in the state department 
of education. 


Don Pino, aged 105, was killed recently in a collision between two 
motor vehicles near Canon City, Colo. He is believed to be the 
oldest traffic victim in modern history. 


New speed limits are now in effect on more than 500 miles of Michigan 
freeway. The new maximum limits are 70 m.p.h. during the day and 60 at 
night. They replace maximum speed limits of 65 and 55 m.p.h., and 

apply solely to freeways—divided highways which can be reached only 
through the use of interchanges. The new limits do not apply on freeways in 
major cities such as Detroit. 


New York City drivers are finding that they can’t ignore traffic tickets— 
and get away with it. Several thousand offenders who have ignored two or 
more summonses for moving or parking violations stand a good chance 

of having their licenses suspended or revoked under a new “get-tough” 
policy. 
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{ N AN ordinary working day early 


this year, the telephone rang in- 


sistently on the desk of Werner P 
Wilken in the Hazard Control Center 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory in Liv 
ermore, Calif. Wilken scooped it up 
The voice on the other end was joyful 

but earnest 
Mr. Wilken, I thought you might 
interested. You know that seat belt 
rogram you conducted for the em 
f months ago 


asthay Belts Them 


or not Mr. Wilk 
unhurt 
plane. I made n 
ished my trip on s 


I was Ol 


As he listened 
the good feeling : 
of a purpose achic 


tinued, “I don't kt 


exactly, except to s 


your program and 

The program WM 
by the Eastbay Ch 
Council of Oakla 
simplicity itself: S 
by a large group 
money than if p 
two at a time 





was completely 
way to catch a 
nection and fin- 
ile.”” 
ken experienced 
ob well done 
The voice con- 
how to tell you 
Thank God for 
seat belt!" ’ 
ne coordinated 
National Safety 
The plan was 
belts purchased 
people cost less 


ised by one or 


Dr. John Urlaub, driver trainer su- 
pervisor and counsellor at Berkeley 
High School, had coordinated such a 
program for the Berkeley School Dis- 
trict nearly two years before. At a 
meeting of the Berkeley-Albany Di- 
vision of the Eastbay Green Cross in 
June, 1959, Dr. Urlaub reported on 
the success of his program. iv repre- 
sentative from each of the 22 schools 
in his district had met to pick a belt 
and to coordinate the sales program 
A local installer had been contracted 
to install belts in all makes and models 
of automobiles, at the school yards, at 
a reduced price of $1.50 per belt. Belts 
were purchased directly from the fac- 
tory at savings of about 50 per cent 


Gigantic educational program puts more 
than 25,000 seat belts in California cars. 


Standard Oil Co. of 
California has been 
a leader in pro- 
moting the use of 
seat belts. To 
simplify installation, 
service stations 
have been provided 
with paper tem- 
plates, cake to 
various car models, 
that show where 
anchor holes should 
be placed. 


by Royal A. Neilson 
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Berkeley School District employes sub- 
sequently purchased more than 1,500 
belts through the group-purchase plan. 


The general method of program- 
ming outlined by Dr. Urlaub was a 
“natural” for expansion by the Green 
Cross. The Green Cross staff program 
director made an enthusiastic report 
to the chapter’s manager, Clinton W. 
Dreyer. At Dreyer’s request, Urlaub 
agreed to serve on a seat-belt advisory 
committee along with business and in- 
dustrial leaders. Dreyer assigned the 
chapter's program director the respon- 
sibility of contacting seat belt manu- 
facturers with a view to developing 
a seat belt program that could be ex- 
tended to all industrial and civic 
groups in the chapter area. Two man- 
ufacturers, Tulareloft, Inc. and Auto- 
crat Mfg. Co., showed active interest 
in developing such a program. The 
companies agreed to supply seat belts 
on a factory-to-consumer basis for an 
indefinite promotional period. The 
Berkeley installers, Kar Kover Kings, 
agreed to travel anywhere in the San 
Francisco Bay Area with their portable 
installation equipment to effect mass 
installations. 


While negotiations were going for- 
ward with the manufacturers and in- 
stallers, the chapter staff undertook 
research on what had been done in 
the past on testing, studying and pro- 
moting seat belts. Except for several 
articles in TRAFFIC SAFETY and an 
article by E. D. Fales, Jr. in Today’s 
Health (ne longer available as a re- 
print), little information for popular 
consumption could be located. It was 
decided that the chapter should pre- 
pare new brochures for mass distri- 
bution. 


The results of the research con- 
ducted by Automobile Crash Injury 
Research of Cornell and at the Insti 
tute of Transportation and Traffic En- 
gineering at UCLA were carefully read 
and summarized. Art work and pro- 
duction were started on a poster, Smart 
Drivers Use Seat Belts, which proved 
to be the first poster used in the area. 
In November, 1959, a one-minute re- 
port of the chapter's plans was made 
at the annual Governor's Safety Con- 
gress held in San Francisco Although 
it was pointed out that the chapter 
was not yet ready to conduct programs, 


Royal A. Neilson is member relations 
director, Eastbay Chapter National Safety 
Council 





Dr. Bruce Fisher, Dr. Robert MacRobert, Margaret LeFils, R.N., and 
Barbara Guidotti, R.N., of Eden Township Hospital try out belts installed 
in program conducted by Alameda-Contra Costa Medical Association. 


requests were received for literature 
as soon as it became available. 


Due to this stimulation, work was 
accelerated. The program director was 
relieved of other duties and was as- 
signed full time to seat belts. The seat 
belt brochure, Project Lifeline, was 
written, type was set, layouts finished, 
readied, printing started. 
Form letters, order forms, recapitula- 


art work 


tion sheets, proto-type announcements 
to be used by various groups, thank- 
you letters, and other such items were 
developed and printed. Standing dis- 
plays and car seats (with belts at- 
tached) were readied for program use 
The two inside pages of Project Life- 


line were lifted out and reproduced 


as a single sheet called Questions and 
Answers About Seat Belts 

By February, 1960, we were on the 
way. Dr. Warren Ketterer and Jack 
Guest of Contra Costa County Health 
Department requested our assistance 
on their seat belt program. The plan 
called for groups of health department 
employes to meet at e/ght different 
locations to hear presentations. With 
about 160 employes—many of whom 
already used belts—they were shooting 
for a goal of 200 belts installed. They 


closed on the deadline with a total of 


199, and subsequently accepted addi- 
tional orders for a grand total of 380 
exceeding their goal. 

We were now convinced that pro- 
grams could be successful with official 
agencies and school districts, but, ob- 
viously, programs could not be con- 
fined to such systems. The necessity 
to get into the great industrial corpo- 
rations in the Eastbay was clear. 

Preliminary program meetings were 
held in February, 1960, with Califor- 
nia Chemical Co.-Ortho Division and 
California Research Corporation (both 
subsidiaries of Standard Oil Co. of 
California) and with the Kaiser In- 
dustries. All of us in the chapter con- 
nected with seat belt programming 
felt that our success with these com- 
panies would open a door for broad 
programs with organizations such as 
Pacific Telephone, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., and the Standard Oil Co. 
of California, Western Operations, Inc 


The Eastbay has been called a com- 
plex of branch plants, Not only would 
programs in these branches generate 
support locally, but if successful pro- 
grams could be completed in the 
branches, and if reports were for- 
warded to home offices, then addi- 
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Crew installs belts in employe's car on parking lot of Eastbay 
Municipal Utility District, Oakland, while EBMUD people look on. 


tonal programs might spring up across 
the nation 


In March, programs were 
given the green light at 
Radiation Laboratory in Berkeley, Sher- 
win Williams Corp., Container Cor 
poration of America, and United States 


i 
Steel Cx We were on our way. In 


1960. 


Lawrence 


the next 18 months, more than 30 
participate in the 
group-purchase plan 


groups were to 


The Kaiser Companies were located 
in 19 different locations in Oakland 
This necessitated 19 coordinators. The 
‘ Club, with Miss 

and Doran Emerson 

| coordinators, pro 

é between the chapter 
Kasse r people 
ements to go to the Kaiser 


every Monday during the 30 


The plan called 


m period 
Seat belt displays were planned in 
several Kaiser locations throughout the 
ty. Installations were to take place 
in the not-yet-opened Kaiser Center 
garage Thousands of Un {10 ind 
Answers were distributed by the hard- 
working KEC volunteers. The day for 
accepting orders arrived, and with it, 


Kaiser com 


noving from their various 


Ompliicated situation. 
panies were 
locations throughout the city into the 
fabulous Kaiser Center. But in spite 
of difficulties, nearly 400 belts were 
installed by Kaiser people 
gram was to lead to a second effort 


This pro- 


the following year in which more than 


500 belts were installed in Kaiser em- 
ployes’ private cars The big Kaiser 
Aluminum Co, issued a directive to 
equip all fleet cars across the nation 
with belts. 


The growing talk and activity within 
the Eastbay communities brought sharp 
telephone calls from some of the local 
safety companies distributing seat belts 
in the area. The chapter had been 
expecting them. In fact, we had dis- 
cussed our plans with one or two of 
them previously, and had been given 
their blessing. Others. however. not 
panicked at the 
factory sales 


as well informed 


thought of dire 


The program director called upon 
the anxious supp! The chapter po- 
sition was explained in detail and a 
plea for a free hand (if not active 
support) was solicited. As concisely 
as possible we pointed out that the 
Eastbay Chapter National Safety Coun- 
cil does not endorse or recommend 
any particular brand of seat belt. Nor 
does the chapter consummate any sales. 
The groups with which we work are 
entirely free to pick the belt and the 
installer they wish—with or without 
bids. The group handles all the money 
and places the order. The belts are 
received and distributed by volunteers 
within the group. The chapter acts 
only in a coordinating and advisory 


capac ity 


Our clinching arguments came from 
the suppliers themselves. In frank dis- 


cussions they w divulge that they 


were selling some seat belts to fleets, 
but sales to consumers or retail outlets 
were practically non-existent. In other 
words, if our programming were suc- 
cessful, they couldn't sell fewer belts 
than they were presently doing; and 
in all probability they would sell a 
great many more. We made our po- 
sition clear that when the day came 
when consumers were accepting seat 
belts as needed accessories, the chapter 
would withdraw from the present type 
of program activity and work in more 
conventional types of promotion. 

Every supplier who was approached 
in this manner gave the chapter his 
fullest cooperation. Subsequent events 
have proved that over the past 18 
months, seat belt deliveries by these 
firms have improved considerably. 
Many suppliers contact industrial 
plants or official agencies immediately 
after our employe program closes. 
Companies and local governments have 
installed belts in their own fleets, wsing 
local suppliers, primarily because of 
the interest shown by their employes 
in installing belts in private cars. All 
15 city fleets and both county fleets 
within our chapter area are now seat 
belt equipped. 

Negotiations were undertaken with 
the Radiation Laboratory in Berkeley 
C. R. Wintersteen and Carl Bostrum 
were excited about the possibilities 
of the program. If they were success- 
ful in Berkeley, the larger Livermore 
Radiation Laboratory would undoubt- 
edly be interested. Also Bostrum 
planned to make a report on the re- 
sults of the program to the Atomix 
Energy Commission meeting in Wash 
ington, D, ¢ 


The program and the ensuing 
chain reaction—was a rousing success 
Berkeley Lab installed 485, Werner 
Wilken at the Livermore Radiation 
Laboratory teamed up with Verne Mc- 
Nabney of Sandia Corp. (across the 
street) and installed 1,997 belts with 
two programs. General Services Ad 
ministration and the Atomic Energy 
Commission in Livermore were 
prompted to install belts. A_ total 
of more than 3,000 seat belts were 
installed in private passenger cars from 
these programs The Atomic Energy 
Commission in Berkeley has since re- 
quested assistance in conducting an 
employe program. 

Mixed in with the larger, more im- 
pressive, programs were dozens of 
smaller ones. The total impact of the 
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diversified programs had an important 
effect on the over-all programming in 
the area. Official agencies installed 
belts in their fleets due to employe 
interest, branch plants took the pro- 
gram to a statewide or national basis, 
the California Medical Association ad- 
vertised it statewide, Pacific Telephone 
and Pacific Gas & Electric installed a 
few hundred belts in fleet vehicles for 
testing and analysis. 


Dr. Donald Stuart MacRobbie, 
chairman of the Traffic Safety Com- 
mittee of the Alameda-Contra Costa 
Medical Association developed a pro- 
gram for all the member physicians 
and the employes of the 22 Eastbay 
hospitals. Douglas Hackett, assistant 
executive secretary of the ACCMA, 
was assigned the staff work. If Hack 
ett is like most association executives, 
he welcomed this new task in about 
the same way a safety council executive 
takes on the assignment of banning 
castor beans. However, the pilot pro- 
gram of Dr. MacRobbie and Hackett, 
et al., was welcomed with such en- 
thusiasm that 450 belts were installed 
immediately. As this article is being 


written, MacRobbie’s committee is 


planning a program to be run in the 
near future during which a well in- 
formed coordinator will be located in 
each of the 22 hospitals to assure 
maximum penetration. With the entire 
operation coordinated by the staff of 
the ACCMA, the promise of success 
is great. 

More than 4,000 mailings were 
made in behalf of the seat belt pro- 
gram in Northern California. The 
postage alone was a budget item to 
be reckoned with. More than 10,000 
Project Lifeline brochures were pro- 
duced and distributed free of charge 
by the chapter. In addition, three re- 
prints of National Safety Council ar- 
ticles totaling 5,000 pieces were re- 
produced and distributed free. Another 
2,000 Question and Answer sheets 
were sold at cost. More than a little 
of the chapter's budget was spent for 
the promotion of seat belts 

After more than 18 months prep- 
aration, the first big company moved 
to put the program definitely on a 
firm foundation. Pacific Telephone- 
Bay Area placed its order for several 
thousand belts for installation in its 
fleet. By the first of the year, approxi- 
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Sue Capri (left) and 
Lenore Sumners of 
Kaiser Gypsum Co. 
"buckle down" at 
seat belt display in 
Kaiser Center. Each 
year the Kaiser em- 
ploye club, in co- 
operation with NSC, 
offers employes an 
opportunity to buy 
seat belts at a dis- 
count price which 
includes installation. 
Sales this year— 
500 sets—were up 
48 per cent over 
last year. 


mately 9,000 will be installed. Their 
continuing employe program is now 
underway. More than 1,000 belts had 
been ordered by Pacific Telephone 
people at the latest count. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. has 
tested belts over the past two years, 
and they are presently surveying fleet 
drivers to determine needs and prefer- 
ences. If the decision is to equip the 
entire fleet, P.G.& E. will require about 
3,000 belts across the system. The 
subsequent employe program is excit- 
ing to contemplate. 


International Harvester placed an 
initial order for several thousand belts 
which they are merchandising under 
their own trade mark. At last report 
they were doing a land-office business 
through their various Northern Cali- 
fornia outlets. 


Seat belt optimism reached a new 
high with the entry of Standard Oil 
Co. of California, Western Operations, 
Inc. into the field. Their large initial 
order represented nearly twice as many 
belts as had been sold and reported 
to the chapter to date. Belts will be 
installed throughout their entire fleet 
of passenger cars and light trucks. 
More than 5,000 Standard Station and 
Chevron Dealer outlets throughout the 
West will stock belts, and the station 
employes are being trained to install 
them on the spot. An intensive em- 
ploye seat belt program is being con- 
ducted offering a special discount to 
Standard Oilers to encourage the in- 
stallation and uce of belts in their 
private automobiles 


In Northern California, seat belt 
are here to stay. The chapter's. records 
indicate more than 25,000 belts pur- 
chased for installation since the pro 
gram was first conceived 24 months 
ago. By the time this article is pub- 
lished, this figure will have increased 
considerably. This figure represents 
only those installations in which the 
chapter was directly or indirectly in- 
volved. It, obviously, does not include 
orders placed by Standard Oil Co. of 
California, Western Operations, Inc 
or by other jobbers or distributors, It 
is well known that traditional sources 
of supply have continued to be utt- 
lized, but we do not know how many 
sales have gone through these outlets. 
Nor do we have figures across the na- 
tion on sales generated by branch- 
plant programs in the Eastbay. 
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if THE history of the traffic safety 
movement, the officials concerned 
with traffic accident prevention have 
been almost entirely interested in just 
that—prevention. After an accident 
happens, it is up to the doctors to 
patch up the injured and sign the 
death certificates for those who are 
either D.O.A. or who are too far gone 
to be salvaged by the surgical skills 
and modern medications available in 
our hospital emergency and operating 
rooms. The great strides the doctors 
have taken in caring for the injured 
undoubtedly account for a significant 
share of the steady decline in the traf- 
fic accident death rate in recent years 
However, just as the traffic officials 
have been preoccupied with preven- 
tion, the medical people have been 
nearly exclusively concerned with the 
huge human salvage operation neces- 
sitated by the more than one million 
persons who are picked up from our 
streets and highways each year and 
hauled to the emergency rooms. 


Doctors Needed 

Not only can the doctors help out 
in improving some of the long rec- 
ognized functions in traffic safety 
driver licensing, first-aid training, pub- 
lic education, and research, to name a 
few—but new problems arise, which 
also demand their attention. A prime 
example is pointed out by Donald C. 
Lhotka, secretary of NSC’s Committee 
on Alcohol and Drugs: 


“Many of the drugs used today to 
do so much good in restoring health 
and saving lives are also agents of 
destruction in the high-speed traffic 
on our highways and streets. 


“It is a task for the medical pro- 
fession and drug producers <o warn 
the users of these drugs of the po- 
tentially dangerous effects the drugs 
can have on abilities to properly 
handle an automobile in modern traf- 
fic. The drugs give no warning, it 1s 
up to those who dispense the drugs 
the physician or the manufacturer. It 
is obvious that this kind of voluntary 
action will not solve the problems in 
the long run. Official actions will have 
to be taken. What these will be, I 
don’t know. But certainly, the med- 
ical profession will need to lead and 
advise on what actions are feasible 


Edwin L. Kirby is a consultant in the 
National Safety Council's trafhe depart 
ment 


and desirable, both from the point of 
view of reducing this type of traffic 
hazard and of protecting the rights 
of the individual. This area will also 
require some research to form the 
basis for intelligent action. The doc- 
tors will need to help out.” 

A major step to develop greater co 
operation between traffic safety peo- 
ple and the medical profession was 
taken in 1956, when the late Dr. 
Charles G. Johnson, then president 
of the American Association for the 
Surgery of Trauma, and Dr. I. §. 
Radvin, chairman of the board of re- 
gents, American College of Surgeons, 
expressed their views to NSC’s execu- 
tive vice president, G. C. Stewart, con- 
cerning a joint accident prevention 
effort. The surgeons outlined the his- 
tory and interests of the three organi- 
zations and strongly made the point 
that “the problems of prevention and 
restoration are interlocking.’ 

As a result of further discussion, a 
Joint Policy Committee was formed 
under the chairmanship of Dr. George 
M. Wheatley, NSC vice president for 
home safety. This committee devel- 
oped a national program having these 
objectives: 


1. Education of the public in ac- 
cident prevention and handling 
of the injured. 


Establishment of local commit- 
tees of the American College of 
Surgeons and the National 
Safety Council, together with 
other interested surgeons, safety 
engineers, and public officials to 
formulate safety plans 


Registration of unusual cases of 
injury. 


Investigations of emergency care 
of traffic injuries 





This article is based on the 
Summary Report on the special 
section, Medical Services in Traffic 
Safety, of the 1960 State Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activ- 
ities, prepared by the Traffic In- 
ventory Division, National Safety 
Council, with the advice and co- 
operation of the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Of- 
ficers. The report is available 


from NSC. 











Model legislation to require ade- 
quate training in first aid and 
transportation of the injured for 
ambulance attendants, policemen, 
and firemen. 


Cooperation in producing and 
improving training materials and 
instructional aids dealing with 
problems in handling the in- 
jured. 


All of these are long-range objec- 
tives. So far, the main program of 
this committee has been concerned 
with improving transportation of the 
injured—certainly an area in which 
traffic and medical people have equal 
interests and responsibilities. 


Getting the Facts 

Facts on available ambulances, 
equipment, personnel, training, and 
policies were obtained through the 
1958 Trafhic Inventory. A report was 
prepared by Dr. Oscar P. Hampton 
of the American College of Surgeons. 
As a result, a joint committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Hampton, was 
appointed to draft a model ordinance 
governing the transportation of sick 
and injured persons. This model ordi- 
nance is still in the drafting stage. 

This project also resulted in a state- 
ment on transportation of the injured 
being included in the recently up-dated 
Action Program of the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety, and it 
is planned to develop an entirely new 
Action Program section on “Health 
and Medical Care.” Development of 
this section will require the collection 
of a large body of facts. 

Even before this important action by 
the President's Committee, steps were 
already underway to gather informa- 
tion from the states. Traffic safety 
is still almost entirely a state and local 
function, and any sound national pro- 
grams must be based upon what is 
going on at these levels. 

As early as 1958, a meeting was 
held between representatives of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the As- 
sociation of State and _ Territorial 
Health Officers, and the National 
Safety Council. It was decided to pre- 
pare a special questionnaire to be in- 
cluded in the state Trafhc Inventory 
for 1960. This form was to be filled 
out by the chief public health officers 
of the various states and was to give 
us a picture of the extent to which 
medical services and facilities were being 
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utilized in each state's trathc safety 
program and in what ways they were 
being utilized 


To develop a valid and useful ques- 
tionnaire on a subject so embryonic 
and scattered as medical activities in 
trathc accident prevention, especially 
when almost nothing was known 
about the state situation, was no easy 
task. 

NSC, which undertook the job, re- 
ceived invaluable help from Dr. Paul 
V Joliet of the U S Public Health 
Service, Dr. Carl N. Neupert, chiet 
public health officer of Wisconsin, and 
The draft of the ques- 
tionnaire, covering the general areas 
of administration, driver licensing, 
alcohol and drugs, education, research, 
first-aid training, and emergency care 
and transportation of the injured, was 
approved by the Executive Committee 
of the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers at its meeting in 
Miami Beach in August, 1960. The 
following month, the Association 
agreed to act as the advisory group 
for this special Trafthc Inventory sec- 
tion. The questionnaire was printed 
and sent. Cooperation was excellent. 
The chief public health officers of 
iS states completed the form. 


several others 


Information reported was collected 
and organized into a 30-page detailed 
report, with the assistance and approval 
of Dr. M. I. Shanholtz of Virginia, 
president of the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, and 
Dr. Andrew C. Offutt of Indiana, as- 
sociation report has 
Follow- 


secretary. The 
been given wide distribution 
ing is a summary of the findings, plus 
the conclusions and recommendations 


Summary 

1. In 15 
official is on the official state coordi- 
traffic safety 
Most of these officials report attend- 


states the state chief health 


nating committee for 
ing the meetings of this committee 


> 


2. The driver-licensing authority 
consults the chief health official on 
standards in 12 states. Only three 
state health departments have estab- 


lished medical 


standards for driver 
licensing. In 20 states other medical 
resources are utilized by the driver 
licensing authority. In most cases this 
is the state medical society or private 


physicians 


health 
developing or 
quirements ap- 
drivers. Other 
de this service 


3. In 15° state chief 
officer participate 
administering Spec 
plying to school 
medical facilities 
in eight states. 

4. The chief health official has a 
follow-up program three states on 
persons discharged 1m mental hos- 
pitals to determit heir fitness to 
drive. Other facilitics are used in 13 
states, usually the dical officer of 
the institution in\ d 


5. Only a few states have complete 
records of any of the conditions likely 
to impair fitness to drive. Many more 
have some partial ords. This in- 
formation is available to the driver- 
licensing authority in 15 states, while 
in 16 states it is not. One state health 
department reported that it was never 
asked for this information. 


hief health ofh- 
1¢ advisability of 


6. In 13 states tl 
cial has a policy on 
In most cases this 
by private physi 


licensing epileptics 
involves certificatior 
cians. 


~ 


The chief health official exercises 
supervision over policies and proce- 
dures used in chemical tests for intoxi- 
cation in 10 states, in seven states he 
certifies equipment used, in six states 
he has a training program for person 
nel administering such tests, and in 13 
states his department cooperates in 
testing specimens. In 14 states medical 
advice and supervision is provided by 
other sources. 

8. In only five states does the chief 
health official advise the enforcement, 
legislative, and judicial authorities on 
criteria related to use of medications 
that might impair driving ability. Ad- 
vice is provided by other medical 
sources in eight states. 

9. Advice on the driver licensing 
of persons addicted to narcotic drugs 
or alcohol is provided by the chief 
Other 
in 10 


health official in five states. 
medical utilized 
states. 


sources are 


10. In 29 states the chief public 
health official's department participates 
in public traffic safety education 
through public health channels. Trafhc 
safety material is included in the news 
releases and publications of the health 
departments in 41 states 


11. The health departments in 12 
states participate in some way in the 
high school driver-education programs. 


12. In six states the chief health 
official conducted traffic safety research 
projects in 1960. Statistical analyses 
of motor vehicle deaths were con- 
ducted by the health department in 
20 states. In 16 states the accident- 
records unit utilized the special knowl- 
edge of statistical and research tech- 
niques of the health department. 

13. The health departments in four 
states provided or assisted in first aid 
training for enforcement personnel in 
1960. Other facilities were used in 40 
states, most frequently the American 
Red Cross. The department engaged 
in other activity to improve emergency 
medical care in eight states. 

14. Five states have legislation gov- 
erning training of ambulance personnel 
and equipment of ambulances. In 
three of these states it is the opinion 
of the chief health official that this 
legislation is inadequate. 


Conclusions 

1. The chief public health official, 
who has an important contribution to 
make to traffic safety functions, is not 
on the official state coordinating com- 
mittee for trathc safety in most states. 

2. In general, little use is being 
made of organized medical facilities 
and knowledge, official and non-ofh 
cial, to improve traffic safety functions 
at the state level. 

3. There is much evidence that the 
chief state public health officials are 
willing to furnish medical information 
and to cooperate in traffic safety activi- 
ties. 


Recommendations: 

1. That the chief public health 
official, representatives of organized 
medicine, and officials with traffic re- 
sponsibilities meet together in each 
state to determine how medical facili- 
ties and knowledge can best be utilized 
in improving such functions as driver 
licensing, utilization of accident rec- 
ords data, education, emergency care 
and transportation of the injured, first- 
aid training, chemical testing for in- 
toxication, research, and enforcement. 
Information in this report should be 
fully utilized in such determinations. 

2. That the chief public health ofh- 
cial be appointed a member of the 
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== NEWS FROM CAPITOL HILL™ 


HE customary legislative speed-up 
took place in the prospect of Con- 
gressional adjournment. 


Traffic Safety 


President Kennedy announced the 
appointment of nine members of the 


President's Committee for Trafhic 
Safety. Two of the nine, including 
its chairman, were reappointments. For 
the Labor Day weekend, the President 
urged that Americans drive “with pa- 
tience and a clear head.’ He de- 
nounced highway deaths and injuries 
as a national hardship and as _need- 
less economic waste. 


The Congress is actively considering 
the creation of a new executive de- 
partment to deal with metropolitan 
problems. The Senate Committee on 
Government Operations approved S. 
1633, to create a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing, which would 
provide technical aid and information 
to state and local governments in the 
solution of urban problems. The par- 
allel House Committee approved H.R. 
8429, which is substantially similar. 
The House Committee report states: 
"Further, the complex of problems 
plaguing our urban and metropolitan 
areas spill across state lines and fre- 
quently are insoluble by the states or 
even groups of states. Many of these 
are truly national problems and leader- 
ship must be taken by the federal gov- 
ernment if a proper solution is to be 
found.”” In the testimony by mayors 
urging enactment of the bill, reference 
was made, among other things, to 
traffic congestion, highway location and 
smog control. 


The House Committee on Govern 
ment Operations published a_ report 
prepared by the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, which 
was set up under federal law. The 
report, “Governmental Structure, Or- 
ganization and Planning in Metropoll- 


This report is an information service 
Publication does not imply National Safety 
Council approval of or opposition to any 
legislation mentioned 


tan Areas,” urges federal financial 
assistance to metropolitan area plan- 
ning agencies, provided such agencies 
meet federal standards which, accord- 
ing to the advisory commission, “might 
include,” land-use plans covering 
“thoroughfare plans, mass transporta 


tion plans. 


Through the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the adminis- 
tration issued an ultimatum to the 
automobile industry. The cabinet off- 
cer demanded that the industry provide 
blowby control devices, to deal with 
auto exhaust, as standard equipment 
beginning with the 1964 models or 
face legislation mandating such equip- 
ment. The Under Secretary of Health 
told the American Municipal Congress 
that “we are very much in earnest 
about controlling air pollution,” and 
that his department was considering a 
bill to strengthen federal efforts to- 
ward that end. “Approximately 90 
per cent of our urban population,’’ he 
said, “‘lives in localities having air 
pollution problems.” He also an- 
nounced that the U. S. Public Health 
Service “is completely tooled up to 
begin an extensive series of experi- 
ments on the health effects of auto- 
mobile exhausts.” 

In addressing the first World Traf- 
fic Engineering Conference, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce laid heavy stress 
He (1) told of studies of 
control 


on safety 
the feasibility of electronic 
of highway traffic in which ‘‘accidents 
could be 
stressed the safety advantages of bill- 
board control along highways (3) 
urged greater uniformity in highway 
signs (and promised to make “a 
strong effort to obtain more uniformity 
in trafic signs, signals and markings 
throughout the country’) and (4) 
emphasized the need for greater re- 


virtually eliminated” (2) 


search. 


The Federal Highway Administra 
tor disclosed that “over 26 per cent 
of the Interstate [highway] System is 
now open to traffic,” with 10,800 of 


the 41,000 miles being open. Another 


1,800 miles are also under construc- 
tion. 

Sept. 1, 1961, was the effective 
date of an order of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission assigning 
three radio frequencies to be exclu- 
available for omnidirectional 
usage to control traffic signals. The 
maximum allowable power for this 
purpose was raised from 30 to 100 


sively 


watts. 


In recommending a federal subsidy 
for railroad passenger service, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission said 
in part: “A nation that is serious 
about propelling a man to the moon 
should be able to solve the mundane 
problem of moving its citizens de- 
pendably and comfortably some 50 
miles or less from home to work 
without multiplying ribbons of con- 
crete and asphalt that would strangle 
the central cities they are supposed to 
serve. 


Motor Transport 


Both houses of Congress passed, 
and sent to the President, H.R. 8033, 
a bill to reorganize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, permitting 
ICC to delegate authority to employe 
boards to concerning 
safety, among other matters. Appeal 
from such employe boards lies to the 
commission itself. The bill was op- 
posed by the American Trucking 
Associations, but was approved by the 
Railroads 


review cases 


Association of American 
and by the ICC itself. 
The ICC 
tions covering motor carrier transpor- 
tation of certain explosives or radio- 
regulations 


issued proposed regula- 


active poisons These 
would require that written instructions 
be provided to drivers, which they 
shall keep in their possession and ob- 
serve, covering (1) the route to be 
followed, which shall avoid congested 
thoroughfares, places where crowds are 
assembled, street car tracks, tunnels, 
viaducts, and dangerous crossings; (2) 
designated stopping points including 
rest and meals; (3) procedures to as- 
sure that vehicles are attended while 
drivers are at meals or resting, and 
(4) procedures for delivery without 


leaving vehicle unattended 
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TRAPPED wn 4 sINKING AUTO! 


Test in Michigan explores methods of escape 


ASSENGER cars, undamaged by 

impact in plunges from roads and 
bridges into deep water, will float four 
to eight minutes before submerging. 
The best time and method for occu- 
pants to escape or be rescued is through 
a window while the vehicle is afloat 


These are two of the most impor- 
tant preliminary findings following 
eight days of testing to determine the 
best methods for escape or rescue in 
such accidents in the national car sub- 
mersion project conducted in a water- 
filled pit at Williamston, Mich., Sep- 
tember 6-13 


The program was a cooperative un 
dertaking of the American Red Cross, 
Indiana University, and the Michigan 
State Police and Michigan State High- 
way Departments, the first extensive 
test of its type in this country. Moti- 
vating the study was the fact that 
about 400 persons die annually in this 
type of accident in the United States 


Battery of Experts 


Underwater examinations of the sub- 
merged vehicles were made by Michi- 
gau State Police skin divers under the 
supervision of Lt. Jack Foster and Cpl 
William Carter of East Lansing head- 
quarters. Richard Brown, national di- 
rector of Red Cross water safety serv- 
ices, was project co-ordinator. Bernard 
Kuhn, Indiana University graduate 
student and technical adviser of the 
project, will use the tests and the find- 
ings for his doctoral thesis at the uni- 
versity 


Michigan Highway Department per- 
sonnel used its equipment to prepare 
the site and assist in the launching 
and recovery of the vehicles. Car trans- 
port rigs as launching ramps were pro- 
vided by Howard Sober, Inc., Lansing 
The Lansing Auto Salvage Co. con- 
tributed six older vehicles and General 
Motors and the Ford Motor Co. each 
provided a 1961 model car for the 
project 


_ tighter the body 


sions were made, 
el and two 1961 
ounted engine pas- 
senger cars. The drops were made 
from heights of 2 to 20 feet and at 
speeds from 5 to 16 miles an hour 
into 12 feet of water. No passengers 
were used. Most of the tests involved 
plunging the vehicles, wheels down, 
from ramps into the water. Several 
free-fall tests, by means of crane hoist 
and cable, were made with cars 
dropped into the water on their sides 
or tops. 


Fifty-three sub 
using six older n 
vehicles, all front 


Preliminary findings included: 

Cars with windows intact and closed 
will float longer than those with glass 
area open or broken, providing greater 
opportunity for escape or rescue. The 
construction, the 
longer the vehicle will float 


As the vehicle submerges, the pas- 
senger compartment fills with water, 
compressing trapped air to the rear 
and into the trunk area. If the car 
levels at the bottom, the air pocket 
repositions itself in the roof of the 
passenger compartment above the door 
and window openings. This pocket of 
air will vary in size according to the 
submerged position of the car, its roof 
design, and whether the glass area has 
remained intact. The opening of doors 
or windows on the submerged vehicle 
does not affect the size of this air 
pocket. 

Passenger compartments of the test 
vehicles, with windows opened or 
closed, were water-filled about the 
same time the cars disappeared below 
the surface. There was one exception 
in the air pocket movement pattern. 
This was a compact car in which the 
air was not forced into the trunk but 
remained in the rear of the passenger 
compartment while submerging. 


is unable to leave 
while the car is on the surface, he 
should get to the rear of the passenger 
compartment in order to breathe the 
trapped air while planning his escape 
through the nearest window, by open- 


If the occupant 


ing a door, or by breaking the back 
window. Water inflow pressure would 
make escape or rescue through an open 
window difficult while the vehicle is 
submerging. 

Rescue of persons from a still buoy- 
ant car should be effected through a 
window, with the rear window con- 
sidered the best place. Rear window 
glass is usually of the tempered type 
and this can be easily shattered by a 
hard object, such as a hammer or 
center punch. 

The rescue of occupants in a station 
wagon with windows closed should, if 
possible, be through the tail gate. Per- 
sons trapped in such vehicles would 
probably have a better chance of escape 
if the tail gate could be manually 
opened from the inside. 


Escape After Submersion 


Doors cannot be opened on sub- 
merging cars until the water pressure 
equalizes inside and out. If not dam- 
aged on impact, doors can be opened 
after submersion. Windows, if un- 
damaged, can be rolled down at any 
time. 

Vehicles with front-mounted en- 
gines sink nose first and in water 15 
feet or deeper may turn completely 
over and settle on their tops. In the 
test depth of 12 feet, vehicles settled 
to the bottom in 10 seconds or less 
after passing beneath the surface. 


Cars with windows closed which 
were dropped on their sides or tops 
righted themselves before submerging 
to the bottom, wheels down. Those 
with windows open upon entering the 
water with wheels up will probably 
remain in that position in submerging. 
No appreciable amount of trapped air 
was found in the passenger compart- 
ments of vehicles which submerged 
wheels up. 

The use of safety belts would in- 
crease the chances of occupants escap- 
ing injury in the initial impact of the 
plunge into the water. 
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At Williamston, Mich., testing site, cars were rolled down ramps or 
dropped by a crane hoist into 12 feet of water from heights 2 to 20 feet. 


Hitting the water at speeds from 5 to 16 m.p.h., autos with front-mounted 
engines sank nose first with wheels down if windows were closed at impact. 





As the car sank, air was forced to the rear compartment and into the trunk. 
If the auto leveled at bottom, air repositioned itself near the roof. 


Insurance Institute 
Staff Changes 


James R. Berry has been named a 
trafic consultant for the Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety. 

He was formerly a supervisor of 
technical services with the safety edu- 
cation division of the Iowa Department 
of Public Safety. 

The IIHS has also announced the 
following staff promotions and assign- 
ments. 


Nils A. Lofgren, director of pro- 
gram planning, will be given increased 
responsibilities. He will be generally 
responsible for IIHS activities related 
to statewide citizen trafic safety sup- 
port groups, in addition to the IIHS 
“direct assistance” programs for se- 
lected states. 

Adrian H. Koert will be director of 
the assistance programs in Arizona, 
Florida, New York, and Wisconsin. 

William J. Toth will be assistant 
treasurer. He will supervise the IIHS 
Annual National High School Driver 
Education Award Program and assist 
Secretary-Treasurer Richard O. Ben- 
nett in office management and in the 
evaluation of IIHS financial support to 
national organizations working in trat- 
fic safety. Toth previously worked on 
the direct assistance programs. 

Emerson H. Westwick, who has 
been serving in the Arizona direct as- 
sistance program and also as executive 
secretary of the Association of State 
and Provincial Safety Coordinators, 
will devote full time to the latter 
duties. 


Armco’s for Seat Belts 

Armco Steel Corp. is equipping all 
of its company owned or leased motor 
vehicles with safety seat belts, J. S. 
Chapman, manager of safety, has an- 
nounced. 

‘We are well aware that the in- 
stallation of seat belts in Armco ve- 
hicles is just the first step,” Chapman 
said. ‘‘We know that an unused seat 
belt is of no value so we will stress 
the need to wear the belts at all times 
while traveling on the streets and 
highways.” 

Chapman added that Armco men 
and women will be encouraged to 
have seat belts installed in their own 
personal automobiles. 
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OFF-STREET PARKING . . . 
KEY TO URBAN MOBILITY 


by Jerry P. Gilbert 


TPYHE fact that curb parking restric- 

tions increase street Capacity is sel- 
dom questioned and is general know]- 
edge among motorists and the public. 
HOW MUCH street capacity is in- 
creased by parking removal under vari- 
ous conditions is not realized or ap- 
preciated, either by the general public 
or by many officials directly or indi- 
rectly involved in highway trans- 
portation picture. 

My experience in three medium 
sized communities in two states has 
led me to the conclusion that about 
the most frequent cause of complaints, 
and the most difficult problem to solve, 
is the removal, restriction, and control 
of curb parking. And the smaller the 
community, the more unacceptable are 
these measures as a means to increase 
capacity. 

Furthermore, it is in the smaller 
communities that alternate means of 
increasing capacity, such as street wid- 
ening and expressways, are less avail- 
able because of costs. Cities the size 
of Springfield, Ill. appear to be too 
small to support expressways, but too 
big not to have them. In this respect, 
it seems that the smaller communities 
are going to be faced with trafhc 
problems which are more insurmount- 
able than those of the larger com- 
munities. Yet more than half the 
population of the United States is 
concentrated in cities of 100,000 pop- 
ulation or less. This situation, coupled 
with the fact that it is estimated that 
the number of vehicle miles of travel 
will increase roughly 75 per cent in 
the next 20 years, poses problems of 
inadequate capacity which must be met 
with widespread curtailment of park- 
ing in conjunction with other methods. 
How these increases in motor vehicle 

Jerry P. Gilbert is trafic engineer for the 
city of Springfield, I 


travel and registration are going to 
be provided for is the subject of much 
discussion and concern throughout the 
country, and is one of the major chal- 
lenges of our time. 

Throughout these discussions, there 
appears to me a rather obvious omis- 
sion of any positive statement a; to 
what IS going to happen to the on- 
street parking in the future as a means 
to increase street capacity. I am as- 
suming that the rea on for this omis- 
sion is that the answer is obvious—that 
in the future, there simply won't be 
any on-street parking on the major 
streets because any approach to the 
problem of increasing capacity while 
retaining on-street parking would not 
be economically feasible. 


Doubles Street Capacity 


To see why, let us briefly review 
some of the results determined in the 
Highway Capacity Manual published 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Different drivers react to roadside 
conditions in different ways, and the 
following statements taken out of con- 
text from the manual are generaliza- 
tions. Many other factors must be 
taken into account before exact capac- 
ity figures can be obtained for a par- 
ticular street or facility, but the relative 
effect of parking on capacity can be 
determined from the following ex- 
cerpts, which permit a better perspec- 
tive of the problem. 

“Capacity volumes on downtown 
streets where parking is permitted are 
about 55 per cent, on the average, of 
those observed where parking is pro- 
hibited.” 

Stated another way, the removal of 
parking almost doubles the capacity of 
the streets to carry traffic. 

“A 40-foot downtown street with- 
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out parking is equivalent to a 68-foot 
street with parking’’— in its traffic- 
carrying capacities, 

This is a reduction of 28 feet or, 
14 feet in the effective width of the 
68-foot street for EACH line of 
parked vehicles. On one-way streets, 
parking reduces capacity even more. 
A 34-foot one-way street without park- 
ing can accommodate the same volume 
as a 70-foot street with parking per- 
mitted. 

A one-way street with parking on 
one side will accommodate approxi- 
mately the same total traffic as a two- 
way street the same width with no 
parking. In intermediate areas, the 
effect of parking is much the same. 

In general then, with the above in 
mind, it would appear that we are 
faced with the choice of removing 
parking on our major streets or dou- 
bling their widths to achieve the same 
results upon capacity. 

The choice, in my opinion, ts ob- 
vious—remove the parking. The only 
question to be answered then is 
WHEN. In answer to this question, 
most traffic engineers are guided by 
the basic policy as stated in the Eno 
Foundation book entitled Parking 
that “streets are primarily intended 
for travel, and that whatever part of 
the street is needed for free movement 
of traffic must not be used for 
parking.” 

“However,” the statement continues, 
“no reasonable use of streets for park- 
ing should be prohibited or restricted 
until traffic demands become pressing, 
and parking should be permitted and 
regulated wherever and for as long 
periods as equitable. 

“In the application of this theoreti- 
cal approach, it should be remembered 
that the first purpose of streets is to 
move traffic, not hinder it.”’ 

These are time-worn phrases with 
which we are all familiar, but unquali- 
fied acceptance of them is still lacking. 

In practical application of the policy, 
the procedure is usually the restriction 
of parking only after most other meth- 
ods of traffic control to increase ca- 
pacity have been exhausted. Signals 
are installed, streets painted, turns fa 
cilitated or restricted, streets are made 
one-way—and then parking is elimi 
nated, before any physical changes are 
made by widening the streets. 

One other approach deserves our 
attention. That is the simultaneous 


approach to both the parking and 
trafic problem taken when communi- 
ties embark upon a program of widen- 
ing streets and then either retaining 
parking on them, or, in some cases, 
reinstating parking which has been 
previously removed. The procedure is 
to widen the street to the extent that 
the full street width may accommo- 
date anticipated 1970 or 1980 volumes, 
but present volumes permit the re- 
instatement or retention of curb park- 
ing. None of the above mentioned 
theories or policies have been contra- 
dicted by such an approach, provided 
proper widths have been chosen to 
realistically take into account the re- 
strictions on capacity imposed by the 
parked cars, which is seldom the case. 


Traffic Rushes In 


As mentioned earlier, street widths 
must be established 50 to 100 per cent 
wider to fully compensate for parking 
on them not just the 7 feet the 
parked car actually occupies. In this 
respect, I would like to emphasize that 
widening a 40-foot street without park- 
ing to a 60-foot street with parking 
has not accomplished a single thing 
capacity-wise. Even if the new width 
is established to fully compensate for 
the parked cars, the slack is frequently 
taken up by traffic induced onto the 
new facility from other routes, and the 
new street is again operating at, or 
very near, its capacity in a very short 
period of time. Even at very best, the 
approach simply prolongs the inevi- 
table restrictions at some future date. 

In my own mind, I question whether 
parking restrictions will be any easier 
or more acceptable in one year, or five 
or ten years in the future, than they 
are now. : 

In almost every instance in which 
parking restrictions are presently nec- 
essary, but difficult to impose because 
of the absence of developed off-street 
space, space is presently available for 
improvement but is being reduced by 
new construction every day, making it 
progressively more difficult to obtain 
and develop. 

In this regard, I cannot help specu- 
lating on what our present conditions 
would have been, and what the ad- 
vantages would have been, had park- 
ing restrictions been imposed on major 
streets 10 or 20 years ago, The pro- 
visions of off-street space would have 
been easier since competition for such 
space was not as great as it is today. 


Trafhe conditions and accident expe- 
rience would have been favorably af- 
fected much more than is commonly 
realized. Would not the total cost of 
providing both terminal and trafhe fa- 
cilities have been effectively reduced ? 
Of course, even the best informed, 
have consistently underestimated the 
growth in past vehicle registrations, so 
such a Utopia as all major streets with- 
out parking is a little far fetched. 
However, I simply question whether or 
not we may be making the same mis- 
take now as we have in the past by 
insisting on major streets carrying their 
maximum capacities before parking 
restrictions are imposed. I wonder if 
we are doing even the minority groups 
opposed to parking restrictions any 
particular favor by delaying action 
which we know is needed now, or 
will be required in the near future. 


Most medium and small sized com- 
munities now have controls established 
for new construction which require the 
provision of off-street space under a 
wide variety of formulas. But those 
responsible for the administration of 
these ordinances have probably had oc- 
casion to question the adequacy of 
space requirements for parking—one 
way or another. At least, when there 
is no on-street space available, the 
owner will make a more realistic ap- 
praisal of parking requirements than 
he would if curb space were available. 


Thus far, we have confined our 
discussion to parking as it relates to 
street capacity with no mention of 
other disadvantages of on-street 
parking. 

I would like to list a number of 
other disadvantages of curb-side park- 
ing as they occur to me, their order 
being unrelated to their importance. 


Curb parking contributes substan- 
tially to the total number of accidents 
| (In Springfield last year, 
20 per cent of all accidents involved 
parked cars directly.) 


occurring. 


The parked car contributes heavily 
to the number of intersection accidents 
by restricting visibility. 

The parked car is a vital factor in 
the occurrence of pedestrian accidents, 
particularly those involving children, 
by restricting visibility of both the 
motorist and the pedestrian, 

Accidents are caused by persons en- 
tering and leaving parked cars. 


To Page 48 
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NEW YORK CITY 
HANDLES WINTER STORMS 


by Frank J. Lucia 


A 1:45 p.m. on December 11 last 
year, a Sunday, snow began fail 
ing over New York City which lasted 
more than 30 consecutive hours and 
gave us our worst snow storm since 
1872. 

Digging ourselves out of it was 
one horrendous job. We spent more 
than 7 million dollars getting rid of 
this and following snows 

The entire northeast was hard hit 
last year, and it occurred to General 
Frederick S. Clarke, Engineering Con 
missioner of Washington, D. C.. and 
myself, that if municipal officials from 


Frank J. Lucia is commissioner of the 
New York City Department of Sanitation 


this area could get together at winter's 
end, while the experiences and prob 
lems we had encountered were still 
fresh in our minds, that we might all 
benefit from pooling our ideas as to 
the best techniques for handling such 
emergencies 


So on March 23-24 we held a 
Round Table Conference on Urban 
Snow Removal here in New York 
Officials came from Philadelphia, Balti 
more, Boston, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
D. C., and Buffalo. The meeting was 
beneficial and we plan to continue 
such liaison 


We found that our problems are 
pretty much the same. Most of us 


agreed that we need newer and better 
equipment for snow removal opera- 
tions. We are working toward that 
goal here in New York. We found 
that there is a tremendous need to 
educate the driving public to its re- 
sponsibilities when snows come. One 
of our big problems is obtaining com- 
pliance with parking bans which are 
necessary to permit us to get plowing 
and removal operations done. It is 
our opinion that heavier penalties for 
parking violations which hamper re 
moval operations is the most effective 
way to get motorist compliance. 


We also agreed that officials should 
ask the public to keep automobiles off 
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the streets during and immediately 
after storms unless the trip is abso- 
lutely essential. The combined ex- 
perience of the cities represented re- 
veals that many motorists just don’t 
know how to drive in snow and ice, 
and that there is a genuine need to 
educate them in the techniques of this 
kind of driving, and to impress upon 
them the need for snow tires and 
chains to prevent stalling and con- 
sequent holdup of removal operations. 


The important and complex job of 
the police department during such 
storms was also discussed, as were all 
facets of responsibilities when bliz- 
zards strike. 

Because so many cities face these 
problems each winter, the following 
account of what we do here in New 
York City to get ready to handle the 
millions of cubic yards of snow which 
must be hauled off and dumped, may 
be of interest to officials. 


Mammoth Job 


The magnitude of our snow removal 
job in New York City may be gauged 
by these statistics. Our resident popu- 
lation is slightly under eight million. 
There are some one and one-half mil- 
lion vehicles registered in New York 
City. The suburban communities which 
circle New York City have nearly 
eight million people and about three 
million vehicles. Many suburbanites 
commute to work in the city and, 
along with our visitors, make up the 
two and one-half to three million 
transients who enter and leave the 
city daily. This resident and transient 
population travels upon our 6,000 
miles of streets. 


In addition to handling snow re- 
moval, New York City’s department 
of sanitation is concerned with street 
cleaning, refuse collection and refuse 
disposal. We have 14,000 employes 
organized in a line and staff military 
type of organization built around its 
operating responsibilities. About 4, 
of the total personnel is assigned to 
the bureau of cleaning and collection. 
For efficient operation and effective 
administrative control, the city has 
been divided into 234 sanitation sec- 
tions, each headed by a foreman. These 
are combined into 57 sanitation dis- 
tricts, each headed by a district super- 
intendent, and further combined into 
eight borough commands, each under 
the control of a borough superintend- 


ent, and thence up the line through 
the chief of staff, director of opera- 
tions, to the commissioner. Also re- 
porting to the director of operations 
are the bureau of motor equipment 
which is concerned with equipment 
maintenance, the bureau of plant 
maintenance which is concerned with 
maintenance of our structures, the 
bureau of waste disposal and several 
smaller units. The commissioner's staff 
units comprise the engineering office, 
public relations, labor relations, legal 
and medical personnel, who supply 
the other necessary technical and pro- 
fessional services required by opera- 
tions. 

Our motor fleet on January 31, 1961 
consisted of nearly 4,000 pieces of 
motorized equipment. Of this total, 
there are 227 salt and sand spreaders, 
1,563 collection trucks and 129 flush- 
ers which can be equipped with plows 
for snow plowing, 399 crosswalk 
plows which are small wheeled tractors 
equipped with plow blades for clearing 
crosswalks, bus stops, hydrant areas, 
etc., 102 snow blowers, 91 front end 
loaders, 321 trucks which can haul 
snow and 94 tow trucks 

From the foregoing outline of our 
city and department, it can be readily 
appreciated that pre-season snow op 
erations are a huge task of the greatest 
importance. Our planning and prepa- 
ration never cease. Even during the 
height of a snowstorm, our officials 
make notes for future activities to 
improve operations in subsequent 
storms. Formal planning and _pre- 
season operations start at the end of 
each winter and continue until the 
following winter. 


Manual Guides Operations 


Virtually all of the detailed depart- 
mental procedures for snow removal 


are recorded in our Snow Removal 
Manual. Although these procedures 
are modified from year to year, the 
annual changes are usually slight 
These manuals are distributed down 
to the district level so that each em- 
ploye associated with snow removal 
operations knows specifically what is 
required of him when a storm strikes. 
The manuals are turned in during the 
first week of May to prevent the cir- 
culation of confusing obsolete infor- 
mation. Obsolete sections are then 
revised and, during the first week of 
November, the revised manual is dis 
tributed 


Then, to insure that these contents 
are understood, particularly the critical 
points and those items which have 
changed, the chief of staff discusses 
its contents with the borough super- 
intendents and other high officials of 
our bureau of cleaning and collection. 
In turn, the borough superintendents 
discuss the manual with their district 
superintendents and other high bor- 
ough officials. District superintendents 
similarly discuss the contents with their 
garage and district supervisors, and so 
on down the chain of command until 
all of our personnel receive their 
instructions. 

For each district, street-by-street 
schedules are in existence for plowing, 
spreading, and hauling. By June 1 of 
each year these routes are reviewed, 
and revised when necessary. Action is 
thus taken on new expressways and 
any changed conditions which require 
alteration of the routes. 


Cover the Waterfront 

We dump snow at the waterfront 
and also through manholes into the 
sewerage system. Prior to June 1 of 
each year, district superintendents sub- 
mit a list of all waterfront locations 
within their respective districts that 
lend themselves to snow dumping. 
Formal request is then made to the 
city’s department of marine and avia- 
tion for these snow dumping locations. 
After approval is obtained, the district 
superintendents are informed and they 
designate the snow-hauling gang which 
will utilize them and include these 
locations in the snow-removal sched- 
ules. 

A similar procedure is followed with 
sewers, but in this case we deal with 
the borough presidents’ offices since 
they have jurisdiction over the sewers. 

Motorized equipment which is used 
only for snow removal is inspected, 
serviced, repaired, and placed in stor- 
age during the early spring. During 
the late spring and throughout the 
summer this equipment is again in- 
spected, started and run every two 
weeks to prevent motors from seizing. 
In the fall, the equipment is again 
inspected, taken out of storage, tested, 
and painted so as to be in the best 
condition prior to the snow season. 

At the end of the winter, section 
and garage supervisors make inspec- 
tions and inventories of other snow- 
removal equipment and tools. Plows, 
plow parts, skid chains, pan scrapers, 
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ross bars, and numer 
ous other tools are inspected, inven 
made for 
replacement of lost 


shovels. sewer 


toried and arrangements 
repairs and/or 
items. In the early fall, when the 
equipment is made ready for use, a 
new inventory is made to insure that 
the authorized allowance of each item 
is on hand for snow operations. Lift 
ing devices are attached to trucks; 
plows are then attached to permit 
lifting mechanisms 
Plows are then placed in racks, ready 


testing of the 


for prompt attachment when needed 

Salt has become a major weapon 
I am sure that all 
of us are aware of the difficulties in 


n snow fighting 


obtaining large quantities of salt on 
short notice during the winter months 
Requisitions for salt are prepared so 
that bids can be taken and shipments 
started early. We arrange for storage 
locations to start receiving shipments 
By the beginning 
of the snow season, we aim to have 


juring the summer 
stockpiled approximately 60,000 tons 


' 
Sait 


Keeping in Touch 


Since a heavy snowfall places a 


' 
lificult burden on communications 


within the department, arrangements 


ire made in the early fall to acquire 
additional telephones. A direct private 
wire is installed to the New York 
otice of ¢ S. Weather Bureau, to 
obtain eather forecasts as needed 
Since weather forecasts are vital in 
planning snow removal operations, the 
ontracts for a tore 


public 


lepartment also 
. } 

SETVICE obtained by 

bidding. A _ teletype machine is in 


stalled to link us with the successful 


a 


ider 
We have a regular procedure to 
h ne 


tea 1ew employes the proper opera 
tion, care and maintenance of snow 
removal equipment and for refresher 
ourses for older employes. Prior to 
borough training 
are established for the teaching 
of men who will become instructors 


for each district in a borough. Each 


the snow season, 


1epots 


district superintendent sends to these 
classes a group of men who are best 
qualified to become local district in- 
structors. After a sufficient number of 
district teachers have been trained in 
the borough training depot, each dis- 
trict superintendent establishes classes 
in his district for all of the other 
personnel who are to operate the snow 
equipment 

For our large staff, plus the large 


number and variet temporary help 
who may be hired, to function prop- 
erly under emergency snow conditions, 
it is necessary that training be given 
tor such special luties as: 
leaders of tempor 
snow clerks. contract 
ing and dump foremen for hired and 
contract equipment. These temporary 
occupations are n ssary to insure 
that accurate records be kept for pay- 
roll and other essential purposes and 
that the emergency snow work be done 
expeditiously and according to plan. 


squad 
snow laborers, 
snow clerks, load- 


At our sanitati 
regular classes are 


training center, 
onducted for train- 
ing our permanent personnel in all 
phases of these temporary administra- 
tive and supervisory positions. Quotas 
of personnel to be trained in each 
course are established by the chief 
of staff and director of training to 
insure that field « 
hindered while the classes are in ses- 
sion. These classes are usually spread 
over a three-month period, beginning 
in the late summer 


rations are not 


Personnel from other city depart 
ments and from | service eligible 
lists who may be called upon for 
temporary snow removal assignments 
ire also instructed their emergency 
duties at the sanitation training center 


Temporary laborers and auto truck 
drivers, hired for snow emergencies, 
are instructed at their local working 
locations 
a major resched- 
tion occurs. Ap 


During November 
uling of refuse coll 


proximately one-third of the refuse 
collection force is assigned to work 
nights in order to provide an imme- 
diately available force to combat any 
sudden storm. When there is no 
snow, this night force performs regu- 
lar refuse collection assignments. 


Set Up Plow Forces 


The division of the collection force 
into day and night plow organizations 
requires careful planning of plowing 
organization requirements and refuse 
collection schedules by the district and 
borough superintendents. It receives 
the close and continuous supervision 
of the chief of staff. The names of 
the specific personnel assigned to the 
day and night plow organizations are 
recorded, the personnel are notified 
and all preparations for this division 
of the force are completed by Novem- 
ber. In addition, a group of super- 
visors and men are selected, in ad- 
vance, during the fall, for assignment 
to night snow removal operations 
should a snowfall develop into a large 
storm. When this occurs, the night 
plow organization is reinforced by 
these additional personnel. As can be 
appreciated, the day and night snow- 
removal organizations form the back- 
bone of our snow operations 


We have found it 
establish separate snow organizations 
for bridges and express highways, 
since they are vital links and carry a 
high volume of traffic. Special direc- 
tives are issued each November out- 


necessary to 


Sanitation employes must keep department vehicles moving on snow- 
clogged streets. Here they master technique of attaching snow chains. 
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lining the organization and designating 
the specific employes assigned. High 
level supervisors are assigned to these 
arteries because of their importance. 


Our department of sanitation is 
manned and equipped to handle most 
snowstorms with its own resources. 
However, a heavy snowfall requires 
that help outside the department be 
sought. Initially, we depend upon the 
men and equipment available in other 
city agencies. When this is not sufh- 
cient, the department must turn to 
private industry to lend equipment and 
Operators to supplement its own. In 
addition, stand-by arrangements are 
made with large earth-moving contrac- 
tors for snow removal on a per-cubic- 
yard basis. Emergency drivers and 
manual laborers may also be necessary 
and a stand-by pool of such labor is 
also established. 


In New York City there are five 
counties, each of which is also a 
“borough.” In charge of each borough 
is an elected borough president who 
has charge of street pavement main- 
tenance and sewers. By 
these public works activities, the bor 
ough presidents have available trucks 
and other equipment, as well as equip 
ment operators and laborers. Our first 


virtue of 


call for outside assistance is directed 
to these borough presidents’ offices 
We develop with them s hedules of 
equipment and manpower that would 
be available on short notice for snow 
emergencies well in advance of the 
winter. Prior to the winter we also 


Before the snow flies, new employes are briefed 
on the intricacies of operating a snow blower. 


receive permission from them to use 
specific sewers for the disposal of 
snow. 


As mentioned previously, the de- 
partment of marine and aviation works 
with us in the spring to designate cer- 
tain piers as snow dumps for the next 
winter 


The department of parks makes 
available to us salt storage areas from 
which we jointly draw salt. The de- 
partment of parks has jurisdiction 
over snow removal on the parkways. 
Late last fall we arranged to assume 
snow plowing on parkways, since they 
do not have the necessary heavy duty 
equipment. This required the last min- 
ute changing of plowing schedules in 
order to accommodate these heavily 
traveled roads 


Advance Coordination 


Liaison is maintained with other 
city agencies so that assistance may be 
forthcoming in the event of a heavy 
snowfall. Stand-by arrangements are 
made with the department of water 
supply, gas and electricity to use water 
for inc reasing sewer flow to promote 
the sewering of snow and street flush- 
ing. The police department is also 
contacted by us for assistance in re- 
moving abandoned*cars and parked 
vehicles and to control trathc during 
snow operations. 


To supplement city-owned equip- 
ment and to keep the city’s capital in- 
vestment in such equipment at a mini- 


mum, we also hire privately owned 
earth moving equipment. Borough and 
district quotas are established for each 
type of equipment. Contracts are pre- 
pared, processed by the department 
and city law offices, advertised, and 
entered into with various equipment 
owners for the employment, when re- 
quired, on an hourly-rate basis, of 
trucks, bulldozers, cranes, tow trucks 
and fork-lift trucks. The equipment 
owners are registered and all necessary 
papers are prepared to facilitate quick 
employment should an emergency oc- 
cur. During the fall, every effort is 
made to register sufficient equipment 
to reach the quota established for each 
district and borough. 

Emergency personnel are employed 
to operate our collection and snow re- 
moval equipment, load refuse collec- 
tion trucks and perform manual snow 
removal work, thereby releasing our 
regular employes for assignment to 
special snow duties. District quotas 
are established each fall for emergency 
chauffeurs and emergency laborers. We 
advertise by placards, and by calling 
the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice for equipment operators and labor- 
ers to register for snow employment. 
During the fall, qualified laborers are 
registered by our foremen and _ in- 
structed in the proper reporting pro- 
cedure. Similarly, equipment operators 
are registered and tested by garage 


é 


To Page 47 


Experienced men bone up on operation of snow 
plow and flusher truck at refresher session. 
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A mortar board from college doesn't necessarily mean that a well-educated 
Mrs. Thomas Westfall of the Greater 


person is a well-educated driver. 


x — os 


Lansing Safety Council demonstrates the point for the sake of women who 
participated in the Ingham County, Mich., Women Driver Check-Up Rallies. 


On Your Toes, Man... 


The Lady’s Been to School 


Wait until I get home and tell 


my husband he’s been doing that 
wrong all these years!" That was the 
reaction of one of the women who 
attended a Women Driver Check-Up 
Rally held some time ago in Ingham 
County, Mich 


The rally was one of four spon- 
sored by the Ingham County Women’s 
Extension Program and the Women’s 
Division of the Greater Lansing Safety 
Council. Each four-hour session con- 
sisted of testing, demonstrations and 
discussion. The programs were con- 
ducted by members of Michigan State 
University's Highway Traffic Safety 
Center. The rallies were held in 
Mason, on the county fairgrounds and 
in the 4-H Club building. 


The testing involved written quiz 
materials, psycho-physical devices and 
driving exercises. Special demonstra- 
tions included a braking test, which 
utilized detonators as the signal to 
apply the brakes; a simplified tech- 
nique for parallel parking, and how 


to change a tire. Short defensive-driv- 
ing films, covering a varicty of traffic 
conditions. were shown and followed 
up with question and answer sessions. 
The women were given a chance to 
present their specific driving problems. 

Four identical sessions were held 
so that all women in the area could 
profit by having four chances to attend 
and to repeat a session if they felt it 
necessary. 

At the beginning of each session, the 
women were given the Michigan Citi- 
zen’s Highway Traffic Safety Commit- 
tee questionnaire, which usually reveals 
that the respondent knows less about 
driving than she thinks she does. This 
was followed by a written examination 
designed to point out to the individual 
that she too has misconceptions, im- 
proper attitudes or mistaken ideas 
which can contribute to traffic acci- 
dents. 

A startler for the women was a 
demonstration of what happens to the 
person riding without a seat belt 


when the car traveling at only three 
m.p.h. hits an immovable object. 

Another demonstration was that of 
reaction time in stopping. The women 
found that driving at 30 m.p.h. they 
traveled 33 feet after a signal before 
they could apply the brakes and then 
another 26 feet braking, or a total of 
56 feet before a complete stop. 

Other tests given included depth 
perception, glare acuity and peripheral 
vision. These proved to be so inter- 
esting that reporters and TV camera- 
men, as well as press photographers, 
found themselves participating. 

The women learned how to make 
a proper left turn, how to recover 
after going off the road, and they 
learned about safe passing and how 
to watch for caution clues. The ladies 
were given three simple check points 
for smooth parallel parking. They also 
learned that creature comforts to the 
driver—proper clothing, seat and mir- 
ror adjustment, and position of the 
hands on the wheel—affect driving 
ability. 

Only two of the women filling out 
the questionnaire had good records. 
One of them was a safety council 
employe, the other a club safety chair- 
man. Almost half of the women an- 
swered more than half of the ques- 
tions incorrectly. 

Speaking of the rallies, Mrs. Leota 
Westfall, publicity chairman, said, 
“This is an opportunity for women 
drivers to gain additional. knowledge 
and skills in driving as well as to 
evaluate their abilities and weaknesses 
as drivers.” 


Each of the rallies was attended by 
approximately 35 women who were 
enthusiastic about the opportunity to 
learn better driving habits, as well as 
to participate in the tests offered. As 
one put it, “It’s like a post-graduate 
course in driver education.” 

The rallies were given extensive 
coverage in the Lansing State Journal 
and the Ingham County News. Local 
radio and TV devoted portions or full 
15-minute programs to the project. 
Printed announcements were sent to 
618 members of the Greater Lansing 
Council’s Women’s Division, and 1200 
copies were sent to the county exten- 
sion agent's office at Mason, Mich., 
which distributed them to members of 
some 100 Extension Clubs in the 
county. 
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Announce Carol Lane 
Award Winners 


OMEN in Texas, Ohio, and Del- 

aware have been named winners 
of the 1961 Carol Lane Awards for 
Trafic Safety. 

First place for safety activities in 
rural areas and towns of less than 
25,000 went to the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club of Welling- 
ton, Tex. Winner of first place for 
cities over 25,000 was Mrs. David 
Ruetenik, second vice president of the 
Lakewood, Ohio, Safety Council. For 
a statewide traffic safety program, the 
Delaware Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs won first 
place. 

The Wellington group spearheaded 
the formation of the Collingsworth 
County Safety Council. They worked 
with that organization in a series of 
highly successful projects. Among 
these were crackdowns on minors and 
others driving without valid licenses, 
the installation of caution lights and 
safety islands, and a program of driver 
education in the Wellington High 
School. 

Mrs. Ruetenik of Lakewood received 
the award for her efforts in promoting 
pedestrian safety. She was instrumental 
in the creation of Safety Town—a 
complex of miniature streets, side- 
walks, buildings, traffic lights and signs 
constructed on the playground of the 
Lakewood Garfield Public School—de- 
signed to help kindergarten pupils 
become safe pedestrians, and eventually 
safe drivers. 

The Delaware Federation supported 
and worked for the passage of legis- 
lation for additional state patrolmen 
and for driver retraining. All 475 
driving members of the group’s 21 
clubs were given the opportunity of 
advanced training through the ‘Smith 
System of Driving’’—which improves 
driving through proper visual habits. 

The first-place winners each re- 
ceived a $1,000 U. S. Savings Bond 
and a bronze sculpture symbolizing 
woman s protective instinct. 

Second-place winners were Mrs. 
Helen Coughenour of Spencer, Iowa, 
for her work in organizing the Spencer 


Council for Safety; the Family Di- 
vision of the Twin Cities Area Safety 
Council, St. Joseph, Mich., for its pro- 
gram of training kindergarten children 
in traffic safety, and the Arizona Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Phoenix, 
for its organization of citizen safety 
groups throughout the state, which 


carry out special safety campaigns to 
solve particular trafic problems. 

Winners of third place awards were 
Mrs, Stephen J. Schmidt, president of 
the Paramus, N. J., Safety Council, 
for initiating and organizing a school 
bus safety campaign; Mrs. J. S. Rashba, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for work in develop- 
ing a television series for young drivers 
over station WQED, Pittsburgh’s edu- 
cational television station, and the 
South Dakota Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Aberdeen, for support of 
driver education and legislation and 
school safety. 





that theme. 


in their car. 


a seat belt. 





PARLIAMENT PLUGS SEAT BELTS 


Parliament cigarettes are combining selling with seat belt promotion 
in their current television commercial. 


Parliament features a quarter-inch recessed filter which its makers 
claim provides “that extra margin.” 


It shows a couple fastening their seat belts before driving away 


Parliament points out that seat belts provide “that extra margin” of 
safety and this is concurred in by the National Safety Council, the 
American Medical Association, and the U. S. Public Health Service 
who estimate that at least 5,000 lives would be saved each year and 
one-third of the disabling injuries eliminated if every motorist wore 


The new commercial illustrates 
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Sports 
Stars 
Speak 
For 
Safety 


by Richard Tossell 


Who knows more about the value 
of steady nerves under pressure than 
top-flight athletes? Nobody, reasoned 
the New York State Citizens Council 
on Traffic Safety, so sports stars are 
carrying the council’s message of safety 
throughout the state via TV and radio 

The council’s campaign, stressing 
driver self-control, was launched in 
April with Yankee pitcher Bob Turley 
featured in the public service advertis- 
ng materials prepared by the council's 
volunteer agency, Benton & Bowles, 
In 

Wholehearted and effective co- 

eration’ on the part of broadcasters 

all parts of New York, including 

p stations in Manhattan, is reported 
by Joseph Kusaila, the council's ex- 
ecutive directo 

In fact, response was so uniformly 
favorable that the council decided to 
distribute another series of spot mes- 
sages to TV and radio outlets—this 
one featuring pro golfer Claude Har- 
mon 

Then, as soon as the football season 
rolled into gear, New York Giant 
star Kyle Rote carried the ball for 
the council. “A basketball player will 
move into the safety spotlight near 


assistant director, New 
Council Traffic 


Kyle Rote is carrying safety ball during football season. 


the end of the year, probably just 
before Christmas,” Kusaila observed. 

It is still too early to tell if the 
campaign is generating driver enthu- 
siasm for self-control at the wheel. At 
mid-year, New York's statewide traffic 
death toll stood at 888, compared to 
883 for the same period a year ago 
However, the June toll of 151 deaths 
was lowest for the months since 1948 

New York wound up 1960 with 
2,088 tratnc fatalities, 250,000 1n- 
jured, and a total bill for highway 
smashups of some $600 million. As 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, the coun- 
cil’s honorary chairman, said: ‘This 
is a challenge for all of us—in gov- 
ernment, in business, in labor. in 
every phase of community activity.’ 

Governor Rockefeller reactivated the 
Citizens Council a year ago, and en- 
listed Clifton W. Phalen, president 
of the New York Telephone Co., to 
serve as president. Phalen, in turn, 
rounded up a group of the state’s 
leading safety authorities to help plan 
and direct the council’s work. 


Dr. Walter A. Cutter, director of 
New York University’s Center for 
Safety Education, ) 
vice president. 
Kramer is second \ 
T. DeRoose, executiy 
Affiliated = Truckir 


the council’s first 
Attorney Donald 
president. Albert 
e director of the 
Association, 1s 


treasurer and Harry G. Helm, adver- 
tising manager of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Co., is secretary. 


Phalen said the council's emphasis 
on driver self-control developed from 
studies showing that “if you control 
yourself, you will control your car.” 
Emotional strain and excessive drink 
ing are typical situations in which 
self-control is diminished or lost, he 
said, “and if you happen to be driving 
at the time, you are asking for trouble.” 

Driver education, Phalen added, is 
a key element in the council's six-point 
citizen program. Other cle- 
ments include: 


action 


Cooperation with businesses and 
industries in trafhi« safety programs for 
employes. 


@ Support for sound government 
policies aimed at improving highway 
safety conditions. 


@ Cooperation with community 
civic groups promoting traffic safety. 


@ Aid in the formation of effective 
local traffic safety groups where they 
do not exist, and wider cooperation 
with existing groups. 


@ Support for driver education pro 
grams in public and private schools. 
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“In baseball... 
and driving... 


self-control 
gets you home 


afe!” Bz 


eimetnad tt yeats shia: ane a Sead 


oe 























YOU’RE NOT IN CONTROL OF YOUR CAR... 
UNLESS YOU'RE IN CONTROL OF YOURSELF ! 


= ERATE THE KEY 
{ SELF “CONTROL ¢ TO SAFE 
WA DRIVING 


NEW YORK STATE CITIZENS COUNCIL ON TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Publicity such as this was based on the premise that admiration 
leads to emulation. It was believed that the message would 
create a ‘favorable image’’ of safety in the minds of baseball 
fans—one that would translate into improved highway habits 











Leslie J. Sorenson 
Resigns Post 


Leslie J. Sorenson, Chicago deputy 
commissioner of streets and sanitation, 
resigned on Sept. 1, bringing to a close 
a career of 47 years with the city. 

Sorenson served under eight Chicago 
mayors, starting as superintendent ot 
the traffic and sign division. 


He developed the nation’s first 
standard school sign for slowing traf- 
fic—which was later adopted through- 
out the world. Under his direction, 
the first one was erected in Chicago in 
1915. That same year he conducted 
the city’s first traffic survey. The survey 
was made to convince a number of Chi- 
cago bankers that the city needed an- 
other bridge across the river. 


Throughout his career, Sorenson has 
been active in traffic safety work and 
closely associated with the National 
Safety Council. In 1938 he became a 
member of the NSC board of directors, 
a position he still holds. He was vice 
president for Trafhc and Transporta- 
tion trom 1943 to 1949. 


He has been vice president for 
Public Safety; vice chairman of Street 
and Highway, Traffic Section, and 
chairman of the Committee on Pedes- 
trian Control and Protection. He has 
also served on the Council’s Execu- 
tive Committee 


Sorenson, who is known as dean of 
the nation’s traffic engineers, will con- 
tinue to keep a hand in traffic safety as 
traffic and public safety consultant to 
Mayor Richard J. Daley. 


Mumford Re-elected 


Don E. Mumford, safety consultant 
and a trustee of Kiwanis International, 
has been re-elected to a second two- 
year term on the Kiwanis International 
Board 


Mumford, a member of. the New 
York State Citizens Safety Council and 
chairman of its community service com- 
mittee, is a past chairman of the rail- 
road section, National Safety Council 
He is also a past chairman, safety 
section, Association of American Rail- 
roads. He is a former director of the 
National Safety Council. 
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Pay. 


iad Wess all quod drivers 
Whe ary ‘spectsliy carreril 


Muri. Uabs otha Season... 


eal 


Posters are an important part of the annual Christmas Holiday Safety 
Campaign promotional materials. Looking over one of this year's selec- 
tions are NSC staff members, left to right, Alice Mills, director of the 
Women's Department, Marvin Nicol, assistant general manager of Civic 
Leaders Services, and Gil Grieve, director of the Labor Department. 


A Safe Christmas 
Is in the Making 


Christmas, big business world- 
round, means a big task to the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s National Com- 
mittee of Religious Leaders for Safety 

For the third consecutive year, the 
committee has organized an intensive 
campaign to reduce the tragic number 
of fatalities that makes Christmas for 
so many families black instead of 
white 

What is the committee’s objective? 
To get top religious leaders on the 
national, state and local levels to 
spread a message of the driver's moral 
responsibility for safety. Civic groups, 
safety councils, business and industrial 
and labor leaders are asked to join 
in the effort 

Beginning December 1 and con 
tinuing through New Year's Day, the 
theme of the campaign, ‘Keep Christ- 
mas in Your Driving,” will be carried 


out by these religious and lay leaders. 
They will make those around them 
aware of the incongruity of an irre- 
sponsible driver and a religious holi- 
day. 


Kits containing campaign materials 
are being mailed to those who will 
be working for the safety cause. 
Others wishing to promote the cam- 
paign may obtain kits by writing to: 
Christmas Holiday Safety Campaign, 
National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Posters and promotional literature 
are contained in these kits. An outline 
on how to activate the program is 
provided, with suggestions for ap- 
pointing committees to take over 
various aspects of the campaign. Spe- 
cial materials for the holiday accident 
prevention campaign are safety warn- 
ings and facts on the use of Christmas 


trees and decorations. Some of the 
problems involved in winter driving 
are discussed in the booklet ‘Ready, 
Set, Snow.” 


Much attention is given to the 
problem of drinking and driving, the 
deadly combination which is the cause 
of too many holiday accidents. The 
“dry up the office party’ effort again 
will be incorporated into the campaign. 
Companies are asked to leave the cork 
on the bottled Christmas spirits which 
were once a traditional part of office 
celebrations. 

Cooperation in the campaign in the 
past two years has been encouraging 
to committee saembers. The safety 
message was disseminated through ap- 
peals on radio-TV announcements, 
posters, billboards, and church ser 
mons. Editorials and feature stories 
appeared in newspapers and religious 
publications. Letters and leaflets were 
distributed by school children as well 
as Campaign organizers. 

The effect of past 
Christmas and New Year fatality tolls, 
on a mileage death rate basis, have 
been dropping. The committee is en- 
couraged by these facts, even though 


campaigns ? 


it is impossible to determine how 
many lives were saved by the cam- 
paign. But a reminder comes from 
Arthur B. Langlie, committee chair- 
man: “This year, with more drivers 
and automobiles on our thoroughfares, 
our challenge is even greater.” 





KEEP CHRISTMAS 77 / 
OUR DRIVING 








through courtesy of the MONTREAL GAZETTE 
>. > a 





Included in the Christmas kit 
is a mat of this cartoon for use 
in participating publications. 
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DOCTORS FAVOR 
SEAT BELTS 


The Advertising Department of the 
American Medical Association recently 
completed a survey questionnaire which 
disclosed a substantial endorsement of 
seat belts by members of the medical 
profession. 

The questionnaire was sent to 1,000 
physicians selected through AMA's 
record department, representing a ran- 
dom sample of physicians in private 
practice in this country. Five hundred 
thirty-one replies were received. The 
survey had 11 questions, one of which 
was devoted to seat belts. The ques- 
tion posed and the replies were as 


follows: 
1. Do you have safety belts in- 
stalled in your car(s) at present? 
32.8 per cent have safety belts in- 
stalled in their cars at present—59.5 
per cent do not—7.7 per cent did 
not designate. 


a. Do you intend to install safety 
belts in your car(s) ? 

16.9 per cent intend to install safety 

belts in their cars—25.8 per cent do 

not—27.3 per cent did not desig- 

nate. 


b. Do you recommend the installa 
tion of safety belts to others ? 


81.5 per cent recommend the in- 
stallation of safety belts to others 
12.8 per cent do not 
did not designate. 


5.6 per cent 


c. Do you favor making safety belt 
anchorages (front and rear) standard 
equipment ? 

88.1 per cent favor making safety 

belt anchorages (front and rear) 

standard equipment—7.9 per cent 
do not 1.0 per cent did not desig- 
nate. 


d. Do you favor extending stand- 
ard safety equipment to include crash 
padding, improved steering wheel and 
recessed post, etc. ? 

92.5 per cent favor extending safety 

equipment to include crash padding, 

improved steering wheel and re- 
cessed post, etc. 3.5 per cent do 
not—4.0 per cent did not designate 
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NEW TRAFFIC POSTERS FOR FEBRUARY POSTING 


orders for new posters shown cannot 
be shipped until after December 1 


POSTER PRICES* 


PRINTED ew 8k 
Qmar+romat savetry coumcre 


T-2269-B 17x23 





SIZE 10 
Suffix “A” $.13 
Suffix "B" .25 
Suffix "C" $.44 .33 





QUANTITIES 
~ 100 1000 5000 
$.077 $.066 $.055 

21 . 13 

26 24 22 











*NSC Members receive 10% discount 


posters only. 
December 10, 1961. 


poster orders 





apply on a single shipment to one location. 
orders less than $3.00. Prices subject to change without notice. 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted at time of the press run on Traffic B and Cc 
Orders for imprints on February posters above must be received by 


Imprinting charges for these posters are $2.25 per lot plus an initial charge for 
each electroplate of $21.00 for C poster imprint and $12.50 for 8 poster imprint. 
Write for prices on quantities of 10,000 or more and for special rates on annual 


on above prices. Quantity prices 
Please enclose check with 








A LOT OF COVERAGE 


The outdoor advertising industry, in 
cooperation with the National Safety 
Council and The Advertising Council, 
displayed more than 1,500 posters in 
a nationwide September campaign to 
induce drivers to install and use seat 
belts. Based on Traffic Audit Bureau 
figures, the September posters gen- 
erated more than 432 million adver- 
tising impressions 


In addition to The Advertising 
Council campaign, the outdoor adver- 
tising industry extended its support an 
extra month with a new design. This 
special October campaign was con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Gen- 
Clubs, 


which has selected the seat belt cru- 


eral Federation of Women’s 


sade as one of its major efforts. 
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ADJUST 
POSTER PRICES DRIVING 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- be TO 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available or: yearly subscription ae \ c 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2"'x! 1/2") and (2) "'B"' a WEATHER . | 
size (17''x23"'). 281.31 Automatic service is provided in the following categories: Be 
* =, CONDITIONS = 
City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $10.85; 5-49 Sia A 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus $8.55: 50 or more, $7.05 —T | 
Sales Truck Taxicab xs ~~,  _<oEe 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal _ re = 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following pric 

1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° ji PRINTED Im SA 

A size $0.19 $0.13 $0.077 $0.066 


S ah 35 5 ‘17 ; @warionwart saretry councere 


All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members V-2213-A 8V2x11'/2 
“Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. See page 29 for prices of posters 
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HAZARDS 


“YOUR SAFETY- 
The Best Christmas Gift of all! 
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NO, I’M NOT 


OURE TOO SUPERSTITIOUS... 
CLOSE BUT | BELIEVE IN SIGNS! 
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@ Let other vehicles pass safely 
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STONE AGE TACTICS 


IN THE 


SPACE AGE 


ROM the beginning of time, man 
has been confronted with prob- 
lems. He has progressed because he 
has solved these problems and ad- 
vanced step by step to a better way 
of life 
In recent years we have advanced 
faster than at any other time in the 
history of man. In the span of a life- 
time, we have stretched from ol’ dob- 
bin and a trip of 30 miles a day to a 
space vehicle in orbit circling the 
world in less than two hours. 
Although science has advanced spe: 
tacularly other areas have not kept 
pace. Many of our earthly space prob 
lems are being met by stone-age solu 
tions, I’m afraid. Often we are content 
to go on doing things the way we did 
them yesterday. But Kettering, one 
of the notables of the automotive in- 
dustry, once said, “If you're doing a 
thing today the way you did it yester- 
day—chances are you're doing it 
wrong. 


Alfred C. Finch is manager of the motor 
transport department of the National Safety 
Council 


by Alfred C. Finch 


We are in the process of building 
41,000 miles of interstate highways 
at a cost of $1 million a mile. 

In the 16 years estimated to build 
the interstate system accidents on our 
nation’s streets and highways will have 
exceeded the total cost of this million- 
dollar-a-mile roadway by $55 billion. 
Or, accidents will have cost us more 
than twice as much as the system. In 
16 years, at our present cost of traffic 
accidents, we could pay for President 
Kennedy's $100 billion space program 

How does the trucking industry con- 
tribute to this staggering sum of driv- 
ing errors? American Trucking Trends 
reports an annual cost of accidents to 
class 1, 2 and 3 carriers alone of $300 
million a year amounting to an aver- 
age of 5 per cent of gross revenues. 
During the time it takes to build our 
nation’s 41,000 miles of interstate 
roads, these carriers will have spent 
$5 billion in accidents. This is the 
only resemblence to the space age 
the astronomical mathematics of hu- 


man error. We could do a lot to re- 


duce this sum if we used space age 
methods rather than cave man tactics. 

During these 16 years, the National 
Safety Council will have budgeted 
$100 million for accident prevention, 
or less than one tenth of 1 per cent 
of the nation’s traffic accident cost. 
We will have budgeted $12 million 
just for transportation programming, 
less than 2 tenths of 1 per cent of 
the class 1, 2 and 3 carrier losses—cer- 
tainly, a weak and feeble cry to elimt- 
nate the accident monster. 

As a nation we joined forces to 
fight World War II and beat a com- 
mon enemy. But accidents—an unre- 
lenting enemy that never surrenders 
has gone relatively unchecked since 
before that war and after its victory. 
We have forsaken the winning for- 
mula of working together to keep 
this enemy from destroying our homes 
and loved ones. 

Duplication of effort, unorganized 
resistance plus contempt and com- 
placency among the troops that should 


be waging war on accidents as a 
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united nation is apparent when you 
look at the picture of accident pre- 
vention. 

For example, we grind along with 
yesterday's outdated selection tech- 
niques when we could be using elec- 
tronic devices that are available to help 
us do a better job. We ask an applicant 
to tell us his past record. We ask a 
former employer for a reference. Both 
of these fall short because of human 
failings. Some go one step further 
to determine whether they're getting 
a good driver—they use a credit check. 


They still can’t be sure of the internal 
driving forces behind the applicant's 
personal temperament. A lie detector, 
used in criminal detection, is a device 
that gets correct answers by means of 
galvanic pressures on the human skin. 


About a year ago, Frank Lowrey of 
the Auto Industries Highway Safety 
Committee reported the experience of 
the Detroit Traffic Clinic where out of 
10,000 drivers 100 were found to be 
commitably insane, 850 others feeble- 
minded and still another 1,000 emo- 
tionally unstable. 


Pat Mullen of the Chrysler Train- 
ing Center reports that 65 per cent of 
persons fired from their jobs lost them 
not because they couldn't do the work 
but because they had emotional prob- 
lems that interfered with their getting 
along with other people. 

I could quote expert after expert 
emphasizing these human problems 
of employment, But what are we 
doing about it—are we working the 
selection angle to its best potential ? 

If you want correct answers to your 
selection program, why not use a lie 
detector? It could save you money in 
the long run by weeding out many 
undesirables at the beginning. Almost 
every commercial fleet that is in trouble 
accident-wise will reveal weaknesses in 
the hiring end of the business. 

But, it’s also important to train the 
man even though you've made sure 
he’s the right one for you. ‘Can't af- 
ford it,’ we hear from most quarters. 
“The boss says we gotta move freight, 
cars, or what have you.’” Dead men, 
men in hospitals and rigs in the repair 
shop don’t haul freight. What's more, 
while we're paying the bill for acct- 
dents we still pay for the substitutes 
to keep the stock rolling. Here again 
we're using cave man techniques rather 
than streamlined methods. Sure, you've 
got to have testing and training mate- 


rials and devices. So does your compe- 
tition and every other fleet operator 
down the street. But, if ev eryone who 
wanted the best-trained driver offered 
to add his little bit to a pooled testing 
and training effort, wouldn't we get 
better drivers? 

Assuming you've stepped up your 
tempo of selection and training to 
meet the space-age needs, can you 
stop there? No sir, not by a darn 
sight. Drivers, being human, have all 
the shortcomings that you and I have. 
What's more, they're in an environ- 
ment where their personal behavior is 
being tested to the breaking point. 
They're out in traffic with 70 million 
of the most untrained, unskilled yet 
most egotistical group ever to ply a 
trade—the average driver. This aver- 
age driver won't take the time to prac- 
tice, read or heed the warnings that 
are shot his way. So, consequently he 
goes blindly along having accidents 
in his average sort of way. The crime 
is we can’t reach him to save him 
from his first accident which often is 
his last one. 


No Push Buttons 


Why, as fleet operators, do we allow 
our men to work in an atmosphere 
such as this without the very best of 
tools? These tools consist of the best 
maintained vehicle and the best main- 
tained driver. The key, of course, to 
man-maintenance is proper supervi- 
sion. How can supervisors maintain 
good drivers if they haven't first been 
trained to be good supervisors ? 


We learn from our space scientists 
that they operate the space vehicles by 
remote control. True, the several dar- 
ing astronauts have taken a turn at 
the controls but, for the most part, the 
flight has been planned carefully for 
weeks and months before flight, and 
an expert runs the show from an arm- 
chair in a control room thousands of 
miles away. 


You'd like to be able to ‘‘push but- 
ton” safety wouldn't you? You'd 
like to have the scientific solution to 
this problem of vehicle control so well 
defined that you could change the 
course to always insure a safe trip. 
Strange isn't it we can track a guided 
missile through thousands of miles of 
space and yet not know how it is with 
our driver when he’s only a mile away 
from home. 


Electronic devices to guide vehicles 


are years away, if they will ever be 
available to us. What’s more, if we 
can’t afford the inexpensive tools al- 
ready at our disposal, how are we 
going to pay for such expensive equip- 
ment? Even such relatively simple de- 
vices as color control for traffic lanes 
by using color-impregnated pavements 
to indicate safe speed limits and to 
untangle complicated traffic movement 
is a long way off. 

Are there some stone-age techniques 
that will still work? Sure, there are! 
Although man has conquered the ele- 
ments and is on the threshold of even 
more startling conquests of space, he 
hasn’t improved his own personal tem- 
perament much since the days he called 
a cave a home. 


Love, hate, respect, envy, worry, 
fear, pride and the like are not new 
to man. He’s always had them. What 
we have failed to do over the years 
is to harness these personal forces to 
our best advantage. 


We let our drivers work when they 
are filled with the undesirable char- 
acteristics of worry, fear, disrespect, 
dissatisfaction and such other condi- 
tions. Each of these forces robs the 
driver of his most precious skill as a 
driver — his attention. Furthermore, 
we fail to use the good forces to 
stimulate his best efforts. For instance, 
we fail to appeal to his sense of pride, 
respect, and team spirit. How can any 
driver be an expert defensive driver 
if we don’t loosen the mental block to 
his learning ? 

And, when he does a good job day 
in and day out, do we take his work 
for granted ? Of course he gets paid, 
and good pay I might add by many 
standards. But good drivers and bad 
drivers generally fare equally as well 
at pay day. Where then is the stimula- 
tion to put forth his best efforts ? 

Self preservation? This doesn't 
work—at least not for nearly 40,000 
each year who die and another million 
who end up badly injured. 

Financial loss? This again doesn’t 
seem to stop another 10 million who 
have to pay for their traffic mistakes 
in property damage. And this doesn't 
include the millions poured into city 
and state treasuries each year in the 
way of traffic fines. 

The simple formula is to establish 
a national code of self respect em- 
bodied in a driving performance that 
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reve) accidents—and doesn't look money to buy a new hat. How long For many years now, associations 
or excuses. What is good personally could we exist as a people if every have taken an interest in standardiza- 

a fleet, an agency, an insurance one of us started to print his own 
company, a trade association or any money. Those of us who had gold 
other organization in award programs in the bank could claim ours was 


+ 


tion and unformity and have joined 
forces to collectively promote fleet 
records competition and recognition. 
For example, there are 10 trade as- 
sociations co-sponsoring divisions of 
the National Fleet Safety Contest. 


s not necessarily in the best interests good. But who'd believe us? 


of the driver This isn’t to say that, similarly, many 

For example, if we had as many awards aren't good. In themselves, 
different types of currency, represent they are good, no doubt. But side by 
ng as many different methods of re side, each competing tor attention and Such action was the forerunner of 
professional driving perform respect, they simply add up to con- the new D-15 American Standard 


: al : 
ince as we have safe driver awards, fusion and nobody wins! Especially Method of Measuring fleet accident 


ik 


warding 


there wouldn't be enough acceptable the driver. To Page 46 





MINIMAL EQUIPMENT FOR AMBULANCES 


Recommended by the Committee on Trauma, American College of Surgeons 


1 below, as shown in the accompanying adults and children; 14) oropharyngeal airways; 15) tour 
pproved by the Committee on Trauma niquets; 16) 3 and 6-inch gauze or muslin bandages; and 
in New Orleans as the minimal equip- 17) mouth gags made of three tongue blades taped together 
enable trained ambulance drivers and ind padded. 


are at the site of the accident 
ire at th ‘ he accide It is to be emphasized that this list of equipment is 


minimal; and dependent upon local conditions and local 

2) oxygen tanks and masks of decisions, other items may be added 
idministration of oxygen; 3) hinged 
yr fractures of the thigh—with web 
4) two or more padded boards 41/4 


The list may be obtained from the.Committee on Trauma, 
American College of Surgeons, 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 
11, Hl 


in length and 3 inches wide, of The chairman of the Committee on Trauma during the 
»ly wood, for coaptation splint innual meeting in 1959 directed Dr. Oscar P. Hampton, 
ugh; 5) 3 and 6-inch cotton Ir., St. Louis, chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation 
ir Slings or bandages; 7) two of the Injured, to study the equipment problem and formu- 
\ nch beaver boards, for late a minimal equipment list for ambulances and other 

ns, large size; 9) isualty carrying vehicles. Dr. Hampton prepared the 


hes wide. and two or more similar 


f 
th 


ds; 11) 1-, 2- and tbove list. which reflects the views not only of his associates 
) large made dressings mn the subcommittee but also of many members of the full 
resuscitation airways for ommiuttee 


—Reprinted from Bulletin American College of Surgeons 
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DATA ON DRINKING DRIVERS 


Just what is the real picture of the 
drinking driver? According to many 
experts who met during the National 
Conference on Alcohol and Road 
Trafhe last May, there is no question 
that more definitive research is neces- 
sary to pinpoint the facts about this 
thorny problem in order to effect some 
better controls 
we start ? 


However, where do 


The table on this page indicates one 
of the prime areas that might be con- 
sidered. Compiled by Dr. Horace 
Campbell of Denver, Colo., the data 
in the table may be studied from two 
points of view. They are evidence of 
a serious problem, but they are also 
evidence of incomplete information, 


First, the data are broad enough 
so that it may be said with fair con- 
fidence that 60 per cent of the drivers 
in the United States killed in car 
crashes had been drinking; and _ that 
50 per cent of dead drivers have blood 


alcohol levels in the impairment range 
over 0.05 per cent. 


This means that the alcohol factor 
may well be the largest single factor 
in the traffic fatality picture (with 
pedestrians excluded), equal indeed 
to all the other factors combined, And 
of the pedestrian fatalities, alcohol is 
involved in more than half the cases. 

The evidence is incomplete because 
trafic fatalities are not all submitted 
to post mortem examination. In fact, 
adequate examinations are not done 
widely enough so that we can be sure 
that the above picture represents the 
nation as a Dr. Campbell 
believes, as many other experts believe, 
that a thorough investigation and ex- 
amination is necessary in the case of 


W hole. 


every motor vehicle accident 

Still more important, he ts of the 
opinion that there must be uniform 
reporting of the facts. For this reason, 
he has devised, with the help of Dr 





Region for 
Reported Years ties 


THE ROLE OF ALCOHOL IN FATAL 
TRAFFIC "ACCIDENTS" 


Data Driver Per Cent Alcohol Alcohol Alcohol Alcohol 
Fatali- Drinking 0.15% 
Drivers 


Blood Blood Blood Blood 


0.10%  0.05- 0.01- 


&over &over 0.14% 0.04% 





Cleveland, 1937- 
Ohio 1955 885 


Maryland 1950- 
1959-983 


Middlesex Co., 1948- 
New Jersey 1959 = 264 


New York 1928- 
City 1937 215 


New York City 1957 69 


New York 1959- 
City 1960 


Westchester Co., 1950- 
New York 1957 


New York State 1959 


54°, 
69°, 
507, Fy, 33% 


60%, 50%, 
55%, 55% 


34* 59°, 


83 73°, 
92+ 87%, 


40%, 2, yy 


40°, 227, 6% 


50%, 


49°, 
51% 


56%, 
75%, 





*Dying within six hours of the collision. 





tSingle-vehicle accidents, with death within four hours. 
tOne-car fatal accidents, with death within 24 hours. 








William Haddon of New York, a re- 
port form for recording the extent 
of alcohol involvement in fatal motor 
vehicle accidents. The form is de- 
signed for use internationally in all 
jurisdictions 

The report form includes informa- 
tion about pedestrians, drivers, and 
vehicle passengers. It would provide 
data on the total number of fatalities 
with death occurring within six hours. 
It would also indicate how many per- 
sons were tested for alcohol content 
of their blood. Further data would 
be available through a breakdown of 
the range of five levels of alcoholic 
content of the blood from negative 
to 0.25 per cent and over. 

Additional data could be obtained 
by putting drivers into six categories 
describing the type of accident in- 
volvement. That is, whether there was 
only one vehicle with the driver killed; 
more than one vehicle involved, only 
one driver killed; more than one ve- 
hicle, two or more drivers killed; etc. 

Campbell is convinced this form can 
be put into operation very quickly in 
some states. Eleven states have post 
mortem examiners who are authorized 
to make examinations in all violent 
deaths. He feels these states would 
provide a good beginning for the re- 
port form and may eventually lead to 
international acceptance. @ 


ASF Research Program 


The Automotive Safety Foundation 
has announced it will expand its high 
way research program to help states 
plan future highway construction. 

J. O. Mattson, president, said the 
first project under the new program 
will be a study for the State of Wash- 
ington to develop procedures for 
scheduling highway improvements on 
a priority basis with construction 
geared to revenues available under the 
state s existing tax structure 

The study will be made at the re 
quest of the Washington Legislative 
Joint Fact-Finding Committee on 
Highways, Streets and Bridges and 
the State Highway Commission. 

The year-long project will include 
a review of the state's highway ad- 
ministration and its system for classi- 
fication of roads and streets into areas 
of state, county and city responsi- 
bility 

The foundation has completed sim- 
ilar studies in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Rhode Island 
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THE 

DRIVER 
SAFETY 
NSPARENCY 
SERIES 


TRANSPARENCIES, WITH OVERLAYS, MAY BE WRITTEN 
UPON WITH A CHINA MARKING PENCIL TO INTRODUCE 
NEW OR SUPPLEMENTARY IDEAS DURING THE DISCUSSION. 


AN EXCITING NEW APPROACH 
TO DRIVER TRAINING AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


Positive attitudes toward highway safety are 

successfully developed via this completely new visual 
training approach never before utilized in the driver 
training field. 
The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES 
is a complete, effective and amazingly versatile train- 
ing program presented with an overhead projector. 
It is invaluable for initial training, re-training and 
attitudinal training of teen-age, adult and professional 
drivers. 


The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES 
utilizes large, heavy gauge multi-colored plastic 
transparencies with attached overlays to illustrate 


THE COMPLETE SET INCLUDES 
106 BASIC TRANSPARENCIES, 
144 OVERLAYS, DETAILED 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL AND 
STURDY CARRYING CASE. 


progressive traffic situations and safe driving tech- 
niques. Overhead projection, from the front of the 
room, enables instructors to face audiences, conduct 
group discussion and observe reactions. 


Educational institutions, industry, insurance com- 
panies, government agencies, the armed forces, civic 
groups and others interested in promoting highway 
safety will find the DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPA- 
RENCY SERIES to be an indispensable new addi- 
tion to their driver safety training programs or driver 
education classes. 


For complete information and illustrated literature, 
write to... 
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From Page 6 
ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,060 registered vehicles CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
were: FIRST 8 MONTHS, 

a F 1960 TO 196] 

Rate Rate 

Group I (Over 1,000,000 Pop. ) 

Los Angeles, Calif...... 2.6 13.3 
Detroit, Mich. 9.9 
Chicago, Ill. ; 7.9 
Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000 Pop.) 
Houston, Tex. 21 9.6 
Be OW. BAO. ccc 25 9.0 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 2.4 7.9 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000 Pop.) 
Buffalo, N. Y.. . GS 7.0 
Seattle, Wash. 8.6 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 1.8 6.5 
Group IV (350,000 to 500,000 Pop. 


) 
Columbus, Ohio .....<.. 1:5 6.4 ae 
Memphis, Tenn. : 6.3 nawan 
tle P, ‘ oF 
Portland, Ore a GEREN ncertast— 9% ano over NATIONAL 


J 200,000 350,000 Pop. 
Group V (200,000 to 350,000 Pop CTT) mcesase—wnnee 9; ESTIMATE 


Providence, R. 1. 54 
St. P ee Minn = 57 GERM «DECREASES OR NO CHANGE 8 MONTHS 


Tulsa. Okla 13 6 KG REPORTS INCOMPLETE See State Record table on page 40 for exact changes -1% 


Group VI (100,000 to 200,000 Pop. 
South Bend, Ind 2 1.1 


Allentown, Pa. 3 1. MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND CHANGES 
Evansville, Ind. 5 2. ; 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000 Pop. PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
Alexandria, Va. 0.0 DEATHS 

Binghamton, N. Y...... 0.0 0.0 Sioa | Corresponding Months 4 Mos. Mov. Ave.* 
oe . oe } 

Kenosha, Wis. 0.0 sess | 1959 | 1960 | 1962 | 2S 1959- 1960- 1959- | 1960- 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000 Pop.) Bee 1960 1961 1960 | 1968 


Anderson, Ind. ........ 0.0 0.0 : e I 

ise 10 0 january 2,95 2,824 2,890 2,660 || 2% 
a ane _ ea February 2,652 2,401 2,380 2,280 | 5% 

OKOMO, iNd, ......... YU. . March 2,940 2,879 2,400 2,810 é 2 1% 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000 Pop.) April 2,970 2,680 2,960 2,990 || 1% 
Pampa, Tex. 0.0 — 3.094 3,199 3,330 3,130 | ; 1% 
fem -¢ ) une 3,338 3,138 3,210 3,110 | 3 1% 
Covina, Calif. : . & 0.0 tole 3555 3286 3450 33101 , yi oa 
Lake Worth, Fla........ 0. 0.0 August 3,535 3,502 3,470 3,470 | ; — 3% 














MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 8 months..25,038 23,909 24,090 23,760 | 


AND TRAFFIC TRENDS September .. 3,653 3,381 3,490 
October . 3,476 3,386 3,690 

196) mmm 1.960 i November .. 3,603 3,527 3,430 
mane ; —— December .. 3,858 3,707 3,500 


| Vin, eae ae 
np | Total 39,628 37,910 38,200 


|_| 


and 1961 figures are National Safety Council estimates. 
E THS | The 1961 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change 
from 1960 to 1961 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1960-1961 change 


| All 1956 and 1959 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. The 1960 
} 


— AS in the entire country. First reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time 
to time as later reports are received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 
1961 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in 
future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 

*Four Months Moving Average is based on changes between the totals for four 
months instead of one month. For example, the August figure shows the change be- 
tween the totals for May-August 1960 and May-August 1961, etc. Adding several 
months together tends to smooth out single month changes which may be affected by 

} differences in the number of weekends in a month from one year to the next, random 


Tt + +> + / 
| | MILES (MILLION) variations, etc. 
RR ee ee ee es es a 
yn cin i ma ee | 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1961 regis- 
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Group IV 


Columbus, Ohio 
Memphis, Tenn 
Portland, Ore 
Kansas City, Mo 
Atlanta, Ga 

A ¢ ’ 


indianat ee" 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Fort Wortt Tex 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Oakland, Calif 

I ‘ K 


Sct. Paul, Minn 
I Oh}; 
Dayton, Ohio 
Akron, Ohic 

W ta, Kar 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Albuquerque, N. M 
Richmond, Va 
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Grand Rar M 
Birmingham, Ala 
San Jose, Calif 
Miar I 


25. Mobile, Ala 
EI! P I 


tration death rate which is the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1960 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by registration death 
rates—from low to high. When two or 
more cities have exactly the same rate, 


Group VI 


South Bend, Ind. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Topeka, Kan 
Hartford, Conn. 

‘ Tacoma, Wash. 
M ad ison, Wis 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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. Rockford, Ill. 
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Alexandria, Va 
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Kenosha, Wis. 

Sct. Clair Shrs., Mict 
Evanston, Ill. 
Pawtucket, R. I 
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New Britain, Conn 
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Oak Park, Ill. 
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Bayonne, J 
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ranking is by total vehicle registrations— 
from large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1961 compared with 1960. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
_ 1960, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1961 1961 
Right ere Reg. Pop. 
1961 1960 19 Rate Rate 


0.0 
0.4 
0.4 


. Meriden, Conn. 

. Abilene, Tex. 

. Warren, Mich. 

. Augusta, Ga. 

. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Manchester, N. H. 

. Hampton, Va. 

2. Lynn, Mass. 
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Eight Months 


1961 1960 195% 


Pontiac, Mich. 
Asheville, N. (¢ 

. Las Vegas, Ney. 
Roanoke, Va. 

. Compton, Calif... 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Reno, Nev. as 
Davenport, lowa 
Wheeling, W. V 

- Macon, Ga. . 
Dubuque, lowa 
Portland, Maine 

. Great Falls, 

Lawton, 
Medford, 
Waukegan, ; 
West Allis, Wis 
Waltham, Mass. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Roseville, Mich. 
Springfield, 
Eugene, 
Chicopee, 

. Greenville, S. 
Parma, Ohio 
Reading, Pa 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Rock Island, I 

. Atlantic City, N. J. 
Lorain, Ohio 
Jackson, Mich 
Riverside, Calif 
Miami Beach, Fla 
Brookline, Mass 
Charleston, W. Va 
Vallejo, Calif 
Alameda, Calif 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Council Bluffs 
Greer 1wich, Con 
Stamford, Conn 
Port Arth r 
Tuscaloosa, 4 
East Chicago, 
Livonia, Mich 

ymona, Calif 
Richmond Calit 


Group VIII 


Anderson, Ind. 
Boise, Idaho 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Whittier, Calif 
Appleton, Wis 
Englewood, Colo. 
Bellflower, Calif. 
Salina, Kan 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Richmond, Ind. 

. Cuyahoga renee Ohio 

. Gastonia, 

. Gainesville, Fla’ 
Garden City, Mich 
Marion, Ohio 
East Detroit, Mich 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Boulder, Colo 
Menlo Park, 
Massillon, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Janesville, b shee 
Wausau, Wi 
South Euclid, Ohio 
Monrovia, Calif 
Westfield, N. J. 
Easton, Pa. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 
Findlay, 

Oak Park 
Burlington, lowa 
Edin i Minn 

Fond du Lac, Wis 
Richfield. Minn. 
Steubenville, Ohio 

. West Haven, Conn. 
Allen Park, Mich. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Birmingham, Mict 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Port Chester, N. Y 
Hackensack, N. J 
Sherman, Tex 
ra, Tex 
Concord, H 
Yon Roa a + 
Webster Grove Mi 


DS ONNwh 


>I 


2. Goldsboro, N. € 


Eight Months 


1961 1960 1959 


Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Madison Hts., Mich 

Mt. Clemens, Mich 
M 


. Carlsbad, N 


Wilmette, ill. ‘ 
Fairmont, W. Va... 


. Revere, Mass. 


Urbana, Ill. 

East Lansing, Mich 

Highland Park, Ill. 
ag 


: ar I 


Park Forest, Ii! 
Enfield, Conn 
Belmont, Mass 
Needham, Mass. 
Redwood City, Calit 
Yakima, Wash. 
Everett, Wash 
Plainfield, N 


. Oxnard, Calif. 
Y 


Elmira, N 
Vancouver, Wash 


. Champaign, Il. 


Joplin, he 
Fargo, D 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Muskogee, = 
Portsmouth, O 
Hagerstown, Md 
Greeley, Col 
Alton, Il 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Teaneck, N. J 
Danbury, Conn 
Galesburg, II 
Ww ‘est Orange 
isocket 


National City, ¢€ 
Minot, 

Kingston, 
Kankak 

Grand 

Mason City 
Austin, Minn 
Midland, Mich 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Milford, Conn. 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
Santa Fe, N. M 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Mansfield, Ohi 
Ames, Iowa 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Freeport, Ill. 
Rahway, N. J. 
Aurora, Colo. 

El Cerrito, Calif 
Denton, Tex 
Middletown, Cons 
New London, Conn 
Wallingford, Conr 
Elyria, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio 
Rochester, Minn 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Newport, R. I. 
Enid, Okla. 

Hazel Park, Mich. 
All cities in this gre 
Beverly Hills. Calif 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Pocatello, Idaho 

La Mesa, Calif 
Oshkosh, Wis 

St. Louis Pk., Minn 
Highland Park, Mict 
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. Ventura, Calif. 


Danville, Va 
Wyoming, Mich. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Elmhurst, III. 
Muskegon er 
East Hartford, Conr 
Casper, Wyo 
Manchester, Conr 
Manhattan Bch., Cali 
Bartlesville, Okla 
Modesto, Calif 
Lackawanna, N. Y 
Ft. Pierce, Fla 
Chula Vista, Calif 
Bangor, Maine 
Rapid City, S. D 
Cheyenne, Wyo 


1961 1961 
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1961 1961 
t Months Reg. Pop 
1960 1959 Rate Rat e 


Owensboro, Ky P 2.0 10.6 
Newark, Ohio 5 l 2 10.8 
Lawrence, Kan oe 2.0 9 

Park Ridge, Ill ) 9. 
Ho!lywood, gg 2 

Fair Lawn, N 

Daytona Be ach, ia: 

Lockport, N 

Provo, Utah 


Torringt yn, 
Sheboygan 
Des Plaines 
Watertown, 
Montclair, 


I J 
. Chicago Heights, Ill. 
N. D 


Grand Forks, 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Mesa, Ariz 
Granite City, I 
Ontario, Calif 
Elkhart, Ind 
Superior, Wis. 

J 

Ohi 


Noxth 
Bloomir 
Anders« 


Norwich, Conn. 
Bristol i 


K, 
Barberton 
Hamden, 
Lewiston, 

ig Spring 
Southgate, 
Inkster I 


Petersbu 


Pampa, Tex. 
Covina, alit 
Lake W i 
La Porte, Ind. 
Manhattan, Kan. 
Renton, Wash 
Ypsilanti, Mic 
Pittsburg, Calif 


Annapolis, Md 
d. Il 


Tiffin Ohi 
Monterey, 
Richlan« 


; Colutabia iy "Minn 


Lufkin, Tex. 


’ Ottawa. Ill 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
So. Portland, Maine 
Brownwood, Tex. 
Fairborn, Ohio 

Wt sh F 


bine : 
Chico, ¢ alif. 
East Haven, Conn. 


. Coffeyville, Kan. 


Ada, Okla. 
Tohnson ity 
SO 

Flo 
Hur 
Woo 


a Villa Park. 


Hillside, N 
Berkley, Mich 
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. Caldwell, 


Idaho 


Kennewick, ast 


e 
. Woodland, Calif 
i Wis 


. Niles, 
. Scerling, 
Ww 


Shorewood 
Livermore, Calif 
El Dorad Kar 
Antioch, Calif 
Greenwood, Miss 
Ohio 

Il 
Pasc ast 
Stevens Point, Wis 
Meadville, Pa 
Newton, Kan 


. Snyder, Tex 


Collingswood, N. J 
La Grange, Il 
McAleste Ok 
Brookfield, I 

Mt. Pleasant, Mi 
De Kalb, Ill 
Morton Grove, | 
Bristol, Va 


. Lexineton, N. ¢ 


2. Defiance, 


Ohio 
Owatonna, Mins 
Prescott, Ariz 
Goshen, Ind 
Lamesa, Tex 


New Bern, 


N. ¢ 
. Port Angeles, Wash 


3. Garden Citv, Kan 


’ Havs, K 


Bo ne Iowa 
Wisconsin Rods., W 
Brainerd. Minn 
Logan, Utah 
action City. K 
Wast 
Hawthorne, N. J 
La Granee Park, | 
Tracy, Calif 
Massena, N. Y 
Wavnesbor \ 


. North Adams, Mass 


t Months 
1960 1959 


Reg Pp 
Rate Rate 


0.0 


2opoS9 


. Watertown, Wis 


7. Naugatuck, Conn 


Grosse Pt. Wds., M 
Winfield, Kan 
Moses Lake, W 

- Marshfield, Wis 
Kenmore, N. Y 
Winnetka, Ill 

. Gardner, Mass. 

. Atchison, Kan. 
Beaver Dam, W 

. Hanford, Calif. 
Mitchell, S. D 
Albion, Mich 
Bay Village, O} 
Los Alamos, N 
Northbrook, I! 
Dover, Ohio 
Bellefontaine, O} 
Van Wert, Oh 
Martinsburg. W 
Mansfield, Conn 
Fairfield, Calif 
Cudahv. Wis 


. Red Wing, Minn 


126. 


127 


128 


129. 


130 
l 


Pacific Grove. Ca 
. Willowick, Chio 
Marion lowa 
Grosse Pte. Pk.. M 
Suffolk, Va 
. Dversbure, Tenn. 
. Central Falls, R. | 
Charles City, Iow 
. Rock Sprines, Wy: 
. Bemidii, Minn. 
Hornell. N. Y 
Vacaville. Calif 
Monmouth. TI! 
University Hts., O 
Sulphur, La 
Fort Thomas, Ky 
Menominee, Mict 
Bel’font’ne Nbrs., M 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Covington, Va 
Mich 


Eight Months 
1961 1960 1959 


0 
0 
0 
( 

0 
0 
( 

( 

0 
0 
( 

0 
( 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


1 
a 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1961 
Reg. 
Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 


1961 
Pop 
Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.( 
0.0 
0.( 
0.0 


No. College Hill, Ohio 


Hurst, Tex. 


. Riverdale, Ill. : 
. Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 
. Derby, Conn. 


Donora, Pa 


Medford, Ore. 


. Yuma, Ariz. 


4. Ponca City, Okla. 


. Cedar Falls, 
San Fernando, Calif 


Lodi, Calif. 
Longview, Wash. 
Los Altos, Calif 
Glendora, Calif 


. Sumter, S. C. 


New Kensington, 
Corvallis, Ore 


Xenia, Ohio 


. Adrian, Mich. 


Tex 


Minn 


Plainview, 
Winona, 
Borger, Tex 
North Platte, Ne 
Escondido, Calif 
Sedalia, Mo 
Robbinsdale, 
, low 
Denison, Tex 
Butler, Pa 
Wayne, Mich 
Pittsburg, Kan 
Westport, Conn 
Muskegon Hts., 


. Corsicana, Tex. 


Emporia, Kan 
Glenview, Iil 
Fvergreen Park, 
All cities in this 
Elmwood Park, I 
Stillwater, Okla 
Marietta, Ohio 
Greenville, Tex 
Morristown, N. J 
ws 


Eight Months 
1961 1960 1959 


. Rolling Meadows, Ill. 


. Connersville, Ind 


Pa 


. Klamath Falls, Ore. 


b 


Minn 


I. 


Mich 


0 


1961 1961 
Reg. Pop 
Rate Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.2 
0.9 


1, 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0 
0 
1 


owe 
cocoon. 
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0 
0 
0 
l 
l 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
{ 
4 
1 
i 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
‘s 
s 
| 
s 
5 
5 


. Oswego 
Mertinsville, Va 
Valparaiso, Ind 


Ironwood, 
Winchester, Conn 
Tex. 


. West 
State Col 
. Warren, 


Lafayette, Ind 3 131 
ezge, P ) 132. 
Pa 133. Weslaco, 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


population estimate; state population rates are based on July 
1, 1960 population estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

States shown in heavy type have improved in 1961 compared 
with 1960, or showed no change. 

Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 

(Figures in parenthesis following the 1961 mileage rate indi- 
cate the number of months for which the mileage rate is cal- 
culated for each state.) 


0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 


1 
1 
l 
1 
l 
l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
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Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 

All figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 
1960 and 1959 figures cover the same reporting period as those 
for 1961. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 
average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the year. U. S. population rate is based on July 1, 1961 

% Change 
Deaths 1960 1959 


Identical Periods to to 
1961 1960 1959 1961 1961 


% Change 
1960 1959 
to to 
1961 1961 


1961 
Pop. 
Rate 


1961 
Mile. 
Rate 


1961 
Pop. 
Rate 


Deaths 
Identical Periods 
1961 1960 1959 


Months 
Reported 


Months 
Reported 
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22% 
8% 
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28% 
8% 
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1961 1961 
Eight Months Reg. Pop 


1961 1960 1959 Rate Rate MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
11.0 BY STATES 1961 and 1960 


11.7 
9.6 


. Ocala, Fla. ‘ 
Redding, Calif, ... 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Arkansas City, Kan... 
Pendleton, Ore. 
Faribault, Minn. 
Alpena, Mich. 

ocky River, Ohio 
. Gainesville, Tex. 


1 
1 
1 e 
Forty-three states and the District of The question of what injuries are 
l 
1 
1 
l 
Norfolk, Neb 1 
l 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 


Columbia have reported their death being reported applies with equal force 
and injury experience for one to seven to the per cent change in injuries from 
months of 1961. 1960 to 1961. Any tightening up of 
police administration, any emphasis on 
“get all the injuries,” is almost certain 
to bring about an increase in reported 
injuries, but probably only in minor 
ones. Similarly, instructions to “skip 
the scratches’’ probably would result in 
Differences in the ratio of injuries a decrease in recorded cases in many 
to deaths probably reflect primarily states. Introduction of financial respon- 
differences in the extent to which all sibility laws has been observed to 
Hopewell, Va injuries are reported. Other factors are increase reported injuries sharply 
Merced, Calif Kas undoubtedly involved, such as: (1) a Even the public's increased claims- 
Menasha, Wis 2.2 few states omit some or all of the consciousness is regarded by many 
oc seen. Dee. injuries in urban accidents; (2) there people as an element in the growing 
Monroe, Mich. are large differences between states in number of injuries reported. With 
Bowling Green, Ohio the proportion of travel which is in such factors operating to destroy com- 
Rieter NOC si urban area (the injury-death ratio for parability, indicated changes in the 
urban accidents is about four times the number of injuries should not be 

ratio for rural accidents) considered as reliable 


20 Go G0 G0 Go Go NW 


\o 


The table below shows all of the 
injury data reported by each state, but 
little information is available on pre 
cisely what injuries are included in 
each state’s tabulation 


. Wethersfield, Conn. 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
Mt. Vernon, III 
Shelton, Conn 
Mamaroneck, N 
Vernon, Tex 
Darien, Conn. 
Fort Myers, Fla 
Elizabeth City, N 

. Reidsville, N. C. 
Brawley, Calif. 


1 
1 
l 
1 
1 
i. 
g. 
l 
1, 
l 
1 
] 


‘0 fo 


Beeville, Tex 
. Windsor, Conn. 
Virginia, Minn 
Homewood, Ala. 
Cambridge, Md 
Warrensville Hts., Ohio 
River Forest, Ill 
So. St. Paul, Minn 
Marinette, Wis 
River Rouge, Mich 
Cadillac, Mich 
Great Bend, Kan 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
Two Rivers, Wis. 
Aberdeen, S. D 
Brentwood, Mo 
Milford, Mass 
Maumee, Ohio 
Muscatine, Iowa 
Glastonbury, Conn 
raverse City, Mich 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 
W. Springfield, Mass. 
Napa, Calif. 
Tempe, Ariz. 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Augusta, Maine 
Webster, Mass 
Uniontown, Pa 
Bell, Calif. 
Watertown, Conn 
Peru, Ind. 
East Moline, Ill 
. Stonington, Conn 
. Santa Paula, Calif. 
Wheaton, Ill. 
Niles, Mich. 
Canton, Ill. 
Killingly, Conn. 
Grithn, Ga 
Milibrae, Calif. 
Astoria, Ore 
Coon Rapids, Minn 
Holland, Mich 
Colton, Calif 
Escanaba, Mich 
Brantford, Conn 
Statesville, N. € 
Albany, Calif. 
Coronado, Calif. 
Southington, Conn. 
Henderson, N. 
Brigham City, Utah. 
Monroe, N. C 
corse, 
Bellevue, 
Du Bois, 
Marquette, Mich 
Lake Forest, Ill 
Auburn, Mass 
North Chicago, Ill. 
Bellaire, Ohio 
Windham, Conn 
Vernon, Conn. 
La Salle, Ill 
Mdm we Springs, Ill ) 2 
Salisbury, N. C. 6.9 35.2 $Ruceal ini als 
. Westlake, Ohio tRural injuries only 
. Farmington, Conn. 
Ansonia, Conn. . 
Brooklyn, Ohio ) 2 *Less than .5% 
tally 0 g 6 ody **Death and injury totals cover reports for all months indicated in this co 
> ) u 4 s 
Beacon, N. ¥ on the states and months for which injucy data are reported 
CANADIAN CITIES tCommonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Hamilton, Ont 10 15 {Virgin Islands 


Toronto, Ont. 69 66 
London, Ont. 11 5 


November, 1961 


% Change 1961 
Deaths*+ Injuries+* 1960 to 1961 Ratio of 
Months Injuries to 
Reported 1961 1960 1961 1960 Deaths Injuries Deaths 
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++All figures are preliminary © insure 
reporting period as those for 


# Death totals and changes differ from national figures because those sho 
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Safety Library 


m Page 

Entries pour in for fourth annual 
Drivers’ Public Service awards. Taxv- 
cab Industry] Auto Rental Neu Au 
gust, 1961, p18 

Fifth Paul Gray Hoffman award com- 
petition announced by ASF. American 
Road Builde August, 1961, p30. 

Hold roadeo without industry aid 
Motor Truck & Coach. August, 1961, 
p29, (Ontario, Canada. ) 

Open Hoffman award entries. Traf- 

I 

Digest and Revteu July, 1961, 


Roadeo crowns swept by two from 

Mason-Dixon. Automotive News, Sept 
> 19 

nan named national truck 

the year. Highway Traffu 

pl4. Same, The Neu 

August, 1961, 


1¢ 


Belts 
Memorandum on safety belts and 
1ess for motor vehicles, in- 
tional specifications and 
).S.A. and some Euro- 
wal Road 


Summer, 


Howard 
rust. 1961. 


mobiles I) dH 
Surgery). August, 
passe? Insurance firm 
other features Automoti 
Aug. 14 1961, p15 
Seat belts required on state cars in 
ind Ohio. American Road 
1061 . 


, + nro 
USL, ke Ps 


bicycle safety program 
diana Ofhce of Traft« 


Brakes 

Improved brakes key to safety in 
1961 trafh Highway Traffic. May, 
961, p 


1] 


1orandum on the time lag in 


Men 
braking in the design 
of motor vehicles. R. Le Grain Eiffel. ) 
I ternational R ad S ate ty wd 7 valt 
Revieu 


he) & pping fron 


( Safety aspect 


n4] 
pat 


100 m p 


Summer, 1961, 


h.: Perform- 


ance of a car equipped with disc 
brakes. R. N. Kemp. Automobile En- 
gimeer, 1961. 51(2), p48-49. 

What you 
brakes. The Cali 
trolman. August, 1961, p28, 


should know about 
rnia Highway Pa- 
$1-42. 
Bridges 

Iowa narrow bridge accident study. 
H. E. Gunnerson. Highway Research 
Abstracts. July, 1961, p.23. 

Maintenance of structures. John F. 
McGovern. Better Roads. July, 1961, 
p15-16, 33. 


City planning 

Planning for the motor age; the 
influence of the motor vehicle on cen- 
tral city development. W. F. Cassie. 
International Road Safety and Traffic 


Review, Summer, 1, p21-28. 


Communications 

A third radio system. 
Henry A. Barnes. The American Cit) 
September, 1961, p151-152, 155. 


two-way 


Conferences 

Denver welcomes delegates to 47th 
annual AASHO Convention Oct. 9-13, 
1961. American Highway. July, 1961, 


> 


p3-5, 3 
First Inter-American trafhc seminar. 
Traffic Engineering. June, 1961, p26 
Governors propose measures for 
highway safety, A.A.M.V.A. Bulletin 
March, 1961, p5-7 
New Mexico holds spring national 
highway management conference 
American Highways. July, 1961, p4l- 


12-13 


5 
OTA sixth assembly of delegates 
International Road Safety and Traffi 
Review. Summer, 1961, p5-8, 10, 19 
White House highway safety con- 
ference proposed. A.A.M.V.A. Bulle- 
tim. March, 1961, pl 


World Traffic Engineering 
Conference 

Announcements. /fernational Road 
Safety and Trafic Review. Summer, 
1961, p20, 46. 

Global traffic woes 
Tupper. Traffic Engineering 
1961, p24-25. 


Richard W 
August, 


Simultaneous interpretation at World 
Trafic Engineering Conference. Traffic 
Engineering. August, 1961, p23, 25. 

World Trafhc Engineering Confer 
ence, combining the 31st annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers and International Sessions in 


Traffic Engineering: Program. Traffic 
Engineering. August, 1961, p26-28. 


Contests (see Awards and contests) 


Courts 

Courts view the uniform citation 
and complaint, Robert L. Donigan and 
Edward C. Fisher. Traffic Digest and 
Review. July, 1961, p32-40. (Know 
the Law.) 

Drivers and driving 

Constant caution can control cross- 
ing crashes, casualties. Taxicab In- 
dustry| Auto Rental News. July, 1961, 
p20. 

Dangerous drivers. Arnold R. Frie- 
sen and Purcell G. Schube, Road and 
Track. January, 1961, p88-90. 

Driver selection. Fleet Owner, Au- 
gust, 1961, p79-86. (ST Program, 
No. 2 in the series. ) 

Eighty-seven million drivers reported 
in U.S. Traffic Engimeering. August, 
L961, p37 

How to stay alive this vacation. A. 
R. Roalman. Today's Health, August, 
1961, p32-35, 64 

“Implied consent’’ law aids drunk- 
driver test. The American City. Sep- 
tember, 1961, p215. 

Medical reports on drivers asked 
AMA New’. Aug Zi, 1901, p13. 

Night vision and your driving. The 
California Highway Patrol. February, 
1961, p4l. 

3.4 per cent more driver licenses in 
1960. The American City, September, 
L961, pl99. 

Tom Thumbs learn to drive. Helen 
F. McKee. The Optimist Magazine 
August, 1961, p10-13. 

When you drive ‘at your own risk.” 
Daniel P. Ward. Cook County High 
ways. July, 1961, p4, 6 


Education and training 

Chicago expands driver education 
Chicago Traffic Safety Review. July- 
August, 1961, p2-3. 

A Directory of Transportation Edu- 
cation in American Colleges and Unt- 
versities, Compiled by Gilbert James. 
1961, 49pp. The Transportation Cen- 
ter, Northwestern University, 1818 
Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. Price 
$3.50 

Driver education opens new phase 
in Chicago program. Chicago Traffu 
Safety Review. July-August, 1961, pl, 
j. 

New Horizons for Highway Safety 
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through Driving Simulation. 1961, ford Ave. and 21st St., Baltimore 18, lance services. N. Williams. Occupa- 
16pp. illustrations. (A report based Md. tional Health Review. Vol. 13, No. 3 
on discussion and findings of the Motor Vehicle Safety Standards. 1961, p15-18. 
National Conference on Driving Sim- Hearings before a sub-committee of New York now has independent 
ulation. Santa Monica, Calif., Feb. 27- the Committee on Interstate and For- M. V. iguenens A.A.M.V.A. Bulle- 
Mar. 1, 1961.) eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
Safety Education Through School tives, 87th Congress, First Session, on 
and Community Cooperation. 1961, H. R. 903, H.R. 1341, and H.R. 2446. OR 
29pp. Standard Oil Co. of California, March 24, 27, 28, April 14-17 and 18, aseremneares auben og ee 
Public Relations Dept., 225 Bush St., 1961. Government Printing Office, tional Road Safety and Traffic Review. 
San Francisco 20, Calif. Washington, D. C. 1961, 38Ip. Summer, 1961, p43-46. 
The need for regulation of ambu- Safety aspects in the design of mo- 


tin. January, 1961, pl. 
Rust prevention: an investigation by 


Engineering 

Traffic engineering in the nation’s 
capital. Francis E. Twiss. Traffic En- 
gineering. August, 1961, p11-15. Send today for your FREE* 


Highways (see Streets and highways ) 


, Ww 
Lighting OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY 
Dramatic new emphasis on night- 
time holiday fatalities. Editorial page BELT EDUCATIONAL — ' 


“Light and Power Lines.’’ P. B. Gar- 


rett. Electric Light and Power. Aug. PLAN” 
15, 1961, p3. 


Highway illumination, warrants 
design—maintenance—costs. Howard Keep Your 
S. Ives. American Highways. July, 
1961, p21-26. 


Intersections at night. Donald E. Employees eee 


Cleveland and Charles J. Keese. Traffic 


Ouarterly. July, 1961, p480-498 and a 
Lighting and road safety. F. Bahler 


Traffic Engineering & Control. July, 
1961, p1s9, 191. 


ca Neu” Spud ete en Sale SEATBELT 


July-August, 1961, p16, 19 








*offered free by Beam’s Manufacturing Company, 


1327 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Motor vehicles 


Auto executive advocates state-re- 
-d car inspe . The California 
okies Raccinon ron 1961, The Beam’s Plan is a proven program 
p33. for ‘‘off-the-job” employee safety 
Experimentation cuts costs in this 
ot Tee one i eee ie ‘ ’ ’ 
eS SEATBELTS DO SAVE LIVES—GET ’EM, USE ’EM 
p24-25, 25 














i ‘ } BEAM’S Manufacturing Co 
Here's preventive maintenance that e359 Mi. Habingon 


replaces swivel chair management with Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


teamwork. Fleet Owner. July, 1961, CALL COLLECT 


a 74 Yes! | am interested in 


P 2 PE 2-2275 your Beam's Plan for 


Memorandum on the technical in- off-the-job safety for my 

spection of motor vehicles. (Safety employees. Send your 
. - ¥ 2e Safe | z 
aspects in the design of motor vehicles. i Hapa so z cduce 
. . 0 . , iona rogré oO 

R. Le Grain Eiffel.) International Road 
Safety and Traffic Review. Summer, 
1961, p37, 39-40. NAME 

Motor Truck Facts, 1961 edition 13th & North Robinson TITLE 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- » EMPLOYEES * PORTER AREAS 


tion. S6p. Oklahoma City 


COMPANY 


Motor vehicle laws, 1961. Maryland Okiohome 
Department of Motor Vehicles, Guil- 


ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





tor vehicles. R. Le Grain Eiffel. Jn- 
ternati Road Safety and Traffic 
Summer, 1961, p29-42. (In- 
cludes memoranda on safety belts and 
harness, car inspection, stopping dis- 
tances. ) 
What Cleveland likes for police am- 
bulances. The American City. Sep- 
tember, 1961, p124 


Drivers 


Night driving (see Accidents; 
and driving; Lighting) 
Pavement marking (see Traffic control ) 
Pedestrians 


Miami Beach mall gets surrey tran- 
sit. The American City. September, 


1961. p197, 199 


Pedestrian crossovers. Paul Roer 
Traffic E August, 1961, 
p21-22 
Police 

America’s creeping paralysis. James 
L. Karns. Traffic Digest and Review. 
July, 1961, p17-18, 27-28. 

Trathc patrol. Part one of two parts 
Traffic Digest and Review, July, 1961, 
p20-26 

The trafhc police of Japan. 1961, 
i4pp. The National Police Agency, 
Kasumigasaki, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Ja- 


pan 


7997 ring 
LINEECTING 


Programs 

A comprehensive youth safety pro- 
gram. Albert McNichols. Law and 
Order. May, 1961. p50-52 

Discipline in trafic safety. Carl H 
Pesch. Traffic Digest and Revieu 


l ] 7. 29-30 


July, 1961, Pp 


Research 
An experimental study of accidents. 
Part one of two parts. Edward M. 
Johnson. Traffic Digest and Revieu 
July, 1961, p8-12 
Resear h 


John J. Conger 


trends in trafhc safety. 
Police. July-August, 
(Based on a paper pre- 
sented at the Regional Traffic Court 
Conference, American Bar Association 
and Trafhc Institute, Northwestern 
University, Denver, Colo. 1960.) 
UCLA launches $650,000 study to 
t human traffic toll. Traffic 
ing. July, 1961, p30, 32 
Roadsides 
California roadsides, California 
Highways and Public Works. May-June, 


1961. p68-73 


1961, p44-47 


En gineer- 


Signs (see Traffic control ) 


Snow and ice removal (see Winter 
storms ) 


Speed 

Giant speedometers mounted on 
roofs of police cars. Automotive News. 
July 31, 1961, p12 

Speed warning device on the Paris 
Autoroute du Sud. R. Alexandre. In- 
ternational Road Safety and Traffic Re- 
view. Summer, 1961, p47-50. 

Watch out! You may be going faster 
than you think! George F. Brigham. 
American Youth. September-October, 
1961, p6-7. 


Streets and highwavs 


All automatic: Massachusetts makes 
bid for electronic highway. Astomo- 
tive News. Sept. 4, 1961, p26. 

Bank and shore protection: Califor- 
nia State Division of Highways pub- 
lishes new reference book. Cal/fornia 
Highways and Public Works. July- 
August, 1961, p70 

Congested urban area benefits from 
re-routing and modern sign techniques. 
Paul T. Vermillion. Better Roads. July, 
1961, p17-18. 

Economic impact of highway im- 
provement studies completed. U.S. 
Department of Commerce. American 
Highways. July, 1961, p33-40. 

Highway planning study for Van- 
couver. Peter Long. Traffic Engineer- 
ing and Control. July, 1961, p154- 
158. 

Merging traffic: North Sacramento- 
Elvas Freeway interchange is subject 
of study. Leonard Newman. Cal/for- 
nia Highways and Public Works. July- 
August, 1961, p44-48. 

National Highway Week, 1961, 
May 21-27. American Highways. July, 
1961, p8-19. 

National 
Announcement. 
1961, p20. 

New, colored surface for express- 
ways. William J. Mortimer. Cook 
County Highways. August, 1961, p4-5. 


Highway Week, 1962. 
American Highways 


Safety aspects of motorway design. 
W. F. Adams. Traffic Engineering and 
Control, July, 1961, p178-181. 

South Bend vacuums for light litter, 
and releases a heavier sweeper for 
other duty. The American City. Sep- 
tember, 1961, p189 

Thin coatings stop concrete spalling. 
William McElwee The American 
City September, 1961, p107-108. 


We rent our equipment. Gordon E. 
Bodien and Robert G. Bruce. The 
American City, September, 1961, p89- 
92. 

Traffic 

Our Common Concern — Traffic 
Safety. Paul C, Ackerman. Presented 
at midyear meeting, Accident Preven- 
tion and Fire Protection Committees, 
API, Detroit, 1961. 

Traffic volumes, journey times and 
speeds by moving-observer method. 
T. E. H. Williams and J. Emmerson. 
Traffic Engineering and Control. July, 
1961, p159-162, 168. 

Wrexham’s traffic study. D. M. 
Craig. Traffic Engineering and Con- 
trol. July, 1961, p163-168. 


Traffic control 

Federal-aid roads to have uniform 
markings. A.A.MV.A. Bulletin. 
March, 1961, p3-4. 

Guardrail Installations — Appraisal 
by Proving Ground Car Impact and 
Laboratory Tests. William G. Cichow- 
ski, Paul C. Skeels and William R. 
Hawkins. 1961, 42pp. Highway Re- 
search Board annual meeting. 

Let’s do the simple things first! 
L. E. Bender. Traffic Engineering. Au- 
gust, 1961, p30. 

A master traffic-controlled system. 
Paul B. Graves. The American City 
September, 1961, p129, 131. 

Minneapolis reports on its new 
traffic control system. David R. Koski. 
Municipal Signal Engineer. July-Au- 
gust, 1961, p7-8. 

New sign manual issued by joint 
committee. Traffic Engineering. Au- 
gust, 1961, p34-35. 

Sign vandals waste tax money: sur- 
vey in California. California High- 
ways and Public Works. July-August, 
1961, p58-59. 

Reflectors on roads with raised 
curbs. A. W. Christie. Traffic Engi- 
neering and Control. July, 1961, p169- 
i7i, 272. 

Revised manual on uniform traffic 
control devices and its application to 
traffic signals. Charles $. Michalski. 
Municipal Signal Engineer. July-Au- 
gust, 1961, p24. 

Traffic control devices manual, part 
II, Signals and Islands. Burton W. 
Marsh and William L. Carson. Traffic 
Engineering and Control. July, 1961, 
p172-175. (American Report.) 

Traffic control manual for work on 
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city streets, 
Engineering Department, 
B. C., Canada. 

Traffic striper: mew machine has 
flexibility and ease of control. J. J. 
Keleher. California Highways and 
Public Works. July-August, 1961, 
p31-33. 


Unpaged. 1961. City 
Vancouver, 


Vehicle detection for traffic analysis 
and control. Richard C. Hopkins. 
Traffic Engineering. July, 1961, p14- 
16. 

Warrants for traffic signals. Joseph 
E. Lema. Manicipal Signal Engineer. 
July-August, 1961, p9-10, 13-14. 

Windproof signs, better highway 
hardware. Roads and Streets. July, 
1961, p91-02. 


Transit 

Bay area transit plans are ready 
Engineering News-Record. Aug. 10, 
21-23. 


1961, p. 2 


Transit Fact Book. 1961 ed. 15pp. 
American Transit Assn., 355 Lexing- 


ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Transportation 

The Old Colony transportation 
problem. James E. Lee. Traffic Quar- 
terly. July, 1961, p461-479. 

Transportation 
Washington region. 
Traffic Engineering. 
p16-20. 


progress in the 
Robert A. Keith. 
August, 1961, 


Watery crashes 

Three groups to study survival in 
watery crashes. Automotive News. Aug. 
14, 1951, p15. 


Winter storms 
All the feature reports, thirteen, 
plus the editorial, are devoted to the 
problems of winter: snow and ice re- 
moval; stalled vehicles; winter park- 
ing; and communications. Street En- 
gineering. August, 1961, p10-39. 
New York City’s mobile 
melter, Casimer A. Rogus. The 
can City. September, 1961, 


snow 
Ameri- 
p98-101. 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 
MENTIONED 
AAMVA Bulletin 
504 Hill Bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C 
The American City 
470 4th Ave 
New York 16, N. Y 
American Highways 
917 National Press Bldg 
Washington 4, D. C. 


The American Road Builder 
World Center Bldg 
918 16th St., N.W 
Washington 6, D.C. 
American Youth 

3-135 General Motors Bldg 
Detroit 2, Mich 
Automotive News 
965 E. Jefferson Ave 
Detroit 7, Mich. 
Better Roads 

73 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill 
California Highway Patrolmap 
1213 H St 
Sacramento 3, Calif 
California Highways and Public 
P. O. Box 1499 
Sacramento 7, Calif 
Chicago Traffic Safety Reviet 
20 N. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Cook County Highway 

130 N. Wells St 
Chicago 6, Ill 

The Eagle Publication 

2401 W. Wisconsin Ave 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Electric Light and Pou 

22 E. Huron 
Chicago 11, Ill 


Send coupon for prices 3 
and further information. 


Also manufacturers of the Breathalyzer, 
Harger Drunkometer, and the Minuteman 
Resuscitator. 


Engineering News-Record 

330 W. 42nd St 

New York 36, N. Y. 

Fleet Owner 

330 West 42nd St 

New York 36, N. Y 

Highway Traffic 

709 Republic Bldg 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Industrial Medicine and Surger) 

P.O. Box 44306 

Miami 44, Fla. 

International Road Safety 

32 Chesham Place 

London, S.W. 1, England 

Law & Order 

72 West 45th St 

New York 36, N. Y 

Municipal Signal Enginees 

130 W. 42nd St 

New York 36, N. Y 

Occupational Health Revieu 

Health Div., Dept. of National Health 
and Welfare 

Ottawa, Canada 

The Optimist Magazine 

1721 Railway Exchange Bldg 

St. Louis, Mo 

New Mexico Transportes 

P.O. Box 541 

Albuquerque, 


and Traffic 


N.M a 
Turn Page 


gives the policeman 
wider coverage 


The STEPHENSON RADAR 
SPEEDALYZER is tougher on 
speeders and easier on taxpayers 
than any other method of speed 
detection. The most scientific 
means to check speeding, it gives 
more control at less cost to the 
ommunity In fact. it is the 
nearest approach to automation 
in the curbing of excessive high- 
way speeds. The Speedalyzer is 
effective on cars from 100 to 600 
feet distant, trucks and buses up 
to 1500 feet coming or going at 
speeds up to 100 miles per hour 


| STEPHENSON CORPORATION, Red Bank, New Jersey 


Please send Speedalyzer Folder J-10 
Please arrange for demonstration 
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Motor Truck & Coach Today's Health 
341 Church St 535 N. Dearborn 
Toronto 2, Canada Chicago 10, Ill. 


F aig Traffic Digest and Revieu 
301-32 E Lawrence Ave 1804 Hinman Ave 
Springheld, Ill Evanston. IIl 

Public Health Re ports 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Sce uling 
New Brunswick, N. J Trafic Engineering & Control 
Street Engineering 34-40 Ludgate Hill 

22 W Maple St London E C.A 

Ill England 


Trafic Engineering 
2029 K St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


( hicago 10, 
Taxicab Industry| Auto Rental News Trafic Quarterly 
200 West 57th St Eno Foundation 
New York 19, N.Y Saugatuck, Conn 


GUIDE TO TRAFFIC SAFETY LITERATURE, Vol. 5 is now available. 

This is the only guide devoted entirely to traffic safety, listing the exact sources 
of traffic safety articles published in books, pamphlets and periodicals received 
by the National Safety Council. 

It provides important reference material in all areas of trathc safety, including 
driver education. Valuable also to high school, college and university libraries 
as a reference tool 

These articles contribute either to the technical aspects of traffic safety or to 
the development of programming. (Small leaflets intended for mass education 
are not included.) Two helpful lists, Addresses of Periodicals Indexed and 
Directory of Publishers and Organizations are also printed in this guide. 6x9”, 
60 pages 

Price: $1.00 each 





THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains fall information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD | EMIGSVILLE, PA. 








Stone Age Tactics 
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From Page 34 


experience co-sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations and the 
National Safety Council. I’m sure this 
is the initial step in putting space age 
tactics to work. 

The Harvard Business Review last 
year took many industries to task for 
failing to be foresighted in their busi- 
ness affairs. One big fault mentioned 
was failure to look to better ways of 
doing the job and beating competition 
to the punch through product and 
methodology research. 


Ours is not a_ static economy. 
Changes occur constantly and ‘‘the 
better mousetrap’’ pays off. Of course, 
it helps to have laws and regulations 
favorable to your type of business. On 
the other hand, business must be sure 
it has done its part in producing the 
best possible product for the majority 
at the most favorable cost. 


Monopolies of any kind interrupt 
the natural laws of supply and demand 
on which our economic system is based. 
They do not long endure when they 
produce unwholesome inequities. As 
we know the pendulum swings in two 
directions. 


As an industry, fleet operators have 
one commodity to offer—service. Serv- 
ice in this case includes in large 
measure, safety. Safety of product 
transported is a big factor between 
competitors within an industry and 
against rival industries. We have seen 
many manufacturers create their own 
transportation systems when damage, 
loss and delays eat into their profit 
margins. Recent surveys in the Wail 
Street Journal show this to be hap- 
pening more and more. Thirty-two 
per cent of accident costs in trucking 
are O.S. and D. claims. 


I find it very disturbing to hear 
fleet people say, “Our accident record 
is bad because we can’t get good driv- 
ers.” This is true whether regular or 
part time 


Why don't we have more schools to 
train drivers? In every part of the 
country there are schools to learn 
barbering, television servicing, den- 
tistry, husbandry and almost every 
other job. Where can a young man go 
to learn how to be a good driver? 
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Why have we taken this highly de- 
manding type of work for granted and 
why do we still cling to the “‘do-it- 
yourself” type of driver training ? 


As safety men what are we doing 
to train young men in our profession ? 
Where can you go to learn how to 
be a safety engineer? How many col- 
leges train men to be safety engineers? 
What's more, what does the industry 
do about promising young men who 
graduate with college training that 
equips the man for safety work? I 
have on my staff two young men who 
graduated from a school that does pro- 
vide a valuable background in the 
related field of traffic. They have 
worked into the special field of fleet 
safety remarkably fast. Both men 
found it extremely difficult to break 
the ice in industry. Why hasn't the 
transportation industry invested in our 
youth and encouraged them to enter 
fleet safety? Here is where our 
strength lies. We must be two and 
three deep in qualified safety people 
in Our Organizations. 

All too often when a safety director 
passes away or changes jobs, the pro- 
gram receives a severe set back. Even 
though a replacement is found, he 
generally has to spend valuable time 
learning the ropes with little or no 
held from within the company. 


Transportation from the public point 
of view is every truck—those of the 
entire industry including the small fleet 
operator who's safety is strictly margi- 
nal. The butcher, baker and candle- 
stick maker often help to establish 
public opinion which can be, and 
sometimes is, unfavorable. 


How can transportation take the 
big step into the space age as far as 
safety is concerned? From where I 
stand there are a few things that can 
be done right now and some that can 
be started now if they are to bear 
fruit in the important years that lie 
ahead. These are: 


1. Establish one nation-wide stand- 
ard of expert professional driving per- 
formance. 


2. Step up the training factor. This 
means for (1) the driver, (2) the 
driver supervisor, (3) the safety super- 
management 
Certainly the success 


visor and throughout 
transportation. 
demonstrated hy top operators should 


encourage like action among <a// fleets. 


3. Loosen up the safety dollar. 
Now I don’t mean spend more money 
at NSC necessarily, I mean let's spend 
money to train drivers, to keep drivers 
in top performance, to keep equipment 
in top performance and to encourage 
young talent to enter our business. 


4. Encourage safety education at 
the college level and seek out talent 
that is becoming available each year. 
At least we should not steer them 
away from us by indifference. 


5. Encourage much needed research 
as an industry, making funds available 
to trained technicians in both human 
and mechanical engineering 


6. Assure that our industry is rep- 
resented at the planning table for to- 
morrow’s traffic and transportation 
needs. At this table we must provide 
capable people with new ideas that 
work for safety. 


There is no accident panacea. The 
prevention of accidents cannot be ac- 
complished over night. 


New York Storm 

From Page 23 

foremen. If qualified, they are in- 
structed in the operation of our equip- 
ment. 

Since a heavy snowfall, particularly 
when followed by persistent low tem- 
peratures, may be too much for us to 
handle with our own and emergency 
labor, contracts are awarded in the 
fall by public letting to the lowest 
responsible bidder in each of certain 
designated snow-removal contract 
areas. Compensation is based upon the 
bid price per cubic yard of snow and 
ice removed and disposed. Snow re- 
moval contract areas are established on 
a geographical basis and may consist 
of one or more sanitation boroughs. 
The contractor provides open-body 
dump-trucks for hauling, front end 
loaders and/or cranes for loading, 
equipment operators, and sufficient 
manual laborers to trim snow from 
the removal areas and also to trim 
any snow dropped at the disposal 


points. @ 


» Basic tool of efficient truck management 


WAGNER: SANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


help you plan better routes 


A Tachograph mounted in a truck cab is 


almost like having a supervisor ride along on 


every trip. For Tachographs graphically re- 


cord every mile, every foot of every trip on 
12 or 24-hour disc charts, or on 8, 15, or 
31-day strip charts. This ‘‘silent supervision” 


costs only a few cents a day... provides data 


that pays off in greater fuel and tire savings, 


eliminates unscheduled stops, cuts wasted time, 


and helps you plan better routes. Wagner® 


Sangamo Tachographs are made in the U.S.A, 


Parts and service are readily available. 


pre ow err ere er een rn nee ee 


Nome. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6467 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo., U.S.A. 


Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 
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PLAQUES e¢ TROPHIES 
EMBLEMS 
INCENTIVE AWARDS 


SS-10 


TWO TONE Jewelers Bronze Etching with 
"Shield of Scfety'’ in Bronze and Enameled 
Green. Genuine Walnut Shield—10°'x10'/2"". 


SS-10 AWARD OF MERIT 
SS-11 PLAIN RIBBON 
$S-12 aa OF 


HONOR 
$S-13 — RIBBON —_ 
© SHIELD 


Gold Plate 


$10.95 
EACH 


SAFE 
DRIVER 
AWARD 


Sunrey (gold 
color) figure 
and plate. 
Genuine walnut 
base. Enamel 
"*SAFETY"' em- 
blem. Ht. 6"'. 


. Sterling Silver 


. Gold Filled 
10K Gold 


Set with synthetic Sapphires, Rubies, Em- 


eralds, 
additional. 


White Sapphires at $1.75 each 


SERIES 


Available in 
over 40 Stock 
Titles. 1%" 
diam., hard 
glazed encmel, 
gold plated pin 
and sofety lock 
catch. $10.50 
per doz. (plus 
Fed. Tax). 


Write for complete catalog 


WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 


DEPT. TS-10, 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


10 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


CEntral 6-5018 
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Eastbay Belts Them In 
From Page 11 


In addition to the chapter activity, 
many professionals and volunteers put 
in hours of effort, working on their 
own: James D. Knochenhauer, of the 
U.S. Public Health Service in San 
Francisco demonstrating his crashing 
model cars, and Robert McPherson, 
division manager of Continental Can 
Co., whose independent program re- 
sulted in installations in 100 per cent 

his employe’s cars, deserve special 
commendation. 

Changes in the general program 
format are on the way. As of Oc- 
tober 1, 1961, all group orders are 
now being placed through /ocal source: 
of sup ply. Manufacturers have built 
jobber networks and are withdrawing 
from direct factory sales. It is right 
that they should do so. Future pro- 
grams promise even bigger results for 
the coming years. As orders for 100 
or more belts begin to reach the order 
desks of local jobbers and distributors, 
interest will be generated in the hearts 
of commission sales forces. A pyra- 
miding effect will begin to take place. 
More trained personnel will be preach- 
ing the seat belt sermon. Sales will 
increase. Competition for a_ larger 
share of the fast-moving market will 
bring more advertising and promo- 
tional dollars into play. The imevitable 
result will be move seat belts in more 
automobiles. 

Most Eastbay retailers are still not 
awake to the seat belt trend. Recently, 
a fellow Rotarian approached Clint 
Dreyer and said, “Say, Clint, I just 
bought a new automobile. Paid more 
than $7,000 for it, and asked that seat 
belts be installed fore and aft. The 
salesman told me, ‘We don’t install 
belts in prestige cars!"—What do you 
think of that?” 

We told him what we thought of 
that. We also told the dealer. 

In spite of these isolated occur- 
rences, we feel that the trend to seat- 
belt motoring is definitely underway 
in the Eastbay. People are finding a 
new enjoyment—and peace of mind 
from motoring with seat belts. At 
some time in the near future, more re- 
tail stores taking their cues from 
other consumer outlets—will begin to 
suggest to their customers that they 
take a look at the advantages of seat 
belts. Auto dealers will find the addi- 
tion of seat belts will increase the sales 
potential of used cars 


In the meantime, the job will con- 
tinue to be done by safety directors, 
and personnel managers, health edu- 
cators and school people, club women 
and business executives. And the calls 
will continue to come in to the seat belt 
coordinators throughout the area — 
from employes who drop into the 
office or telephone from upstairs 
with a message that begins: “Just 
thought you might be interested . . .” 
and ends with, “Thank God for that 
seat belt program.” @ 


Off-Street Parking 


From Page 19 


Curb parking hampers street main- 
tenance, street sweeping and snow re- 
moval. 

Vehicles parked at the curb fre- 
quently restrict emergency vehicles and 
emergency operations. 

The problems created by vehicular 
breakdowns, emergency stops, loading 
and unloading operations of both pas- 
senger and freight, are further com- 
plicated by curb parking. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress 
five points. 

1. Streets should 
signed in the past, and should be so 
designed in the future, for vehicular 
travel, and not for parking. 


have been de- 


2. The total costs to a community 
for storage of vehicles on the street is 
enormous — taking into consideration 
the costs of accidents, costs of capacity 
restrictions and delays, and other costs. 

3. Curb parking restricts capacity 
much more than most people realize. 

4. Curb-side parking on our major 
streets must inevitably be eliminated 
in the future, in view of estimates of 
auto registrations and travel. 

5. If curb-side parking must ulti- 
mately be removed, even on widened 
or improved facilities, should not our 
policy of waiting until volumes build 
to capacity be changed perhaps to 
recognize or take into consideration 
the problems which will develop at 
some future date when parking 1s 
removed. 

I believe that curb-side parking cre- 
ates a much larger problem than most 
of us find it convenient to admit. The 
solution to the problems created by the 
remoyal of this parking 1S going to 
require much more cooperation and 
coordination of effort in the future, 
than has been given in the past.@ 
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Publication of product announcements 
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in this section should not be 


construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Markers 


New, easily stored and carried Traf- 
fic Safety Lane Markers are now be- 
ing made by Stokes Molder Products, 
Trenton, N. J. These markers consist 
of inter-changeable yellow tubes set 
in a separate, heavy 10” square molded 
base. Made in heights from 12” to 
72” in increments of 12’ with ex- 
cellent visibility, particularly in the tall 
sizes. Colors are molded in for perma- 
nency; cannot wear or flake off—and 
the units have good impact resistance. 

The lane markers occupy little 
space, are easily carried in car trunks 
by highway crews, and by police for 
emergency use at the scene of acci- 
dents. The manufacturer claims that 
twice the number of Stokes markers 
can be used at less cost than for the 
usual markers; double the safety factor, 
greater economy. Units will accommo- 
date presently-used, standard accessory 
flags, warning signs or flashing lights 

(Item 41) 


Tire Saver 

In the testing phase and research 
for the past six years the Tire Saver 
has proven to be reliable in warning 
the driver he has a low tire while 
moving, according to the manufacturer 
The Catlin Tire Saver Co., Manzanola, 
Colorado. 

Working on the premise that if the 
driver knows instantly when tire pres 
sure becomes low he can stop and 
change, thus saving valuable tires from 
ruin by not running on them after 
they have gone flat. The tire saver 
consists of a spring that ts compressed 
behind the firing pin. The trigger be- 
ing in direct contact with the flap or 
tube which exerts more pressure than 
the spring. The trigger holds the firing 


pin in place as long as the tire pres- 
sure remains forty pounds. 
When the pressure gets below forty 
the firing pin strikes a 38 blank, the 
report of which instantly warns the 
driver that he has a low tire. Com- 
pletely mechanical, with no moving 
parts or electrical connections to get 
out of order. Simple to attach, it is 
self contained and needs no service 
between flats. 
(Item 42) 
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Back-Up 
Alarm 


A new mounting device for the six- 
inch Bell Back-Up Alarm has been 
introduced by the E. D. Bullard Com- 
pany. Known as the Quick Attach- 
ment Mounting, the product facilitates 
installation and removal of the truck 
alarm. 

If it is necessary to change a wheel, 
the alarm may be taken off by remov- 
ing one pin, The Quick Attachment 
remains in place, ready to accommo- 
date the Alarm when it is returned 
to position. 

The six-inch Bell Back-Up Alarm 
with Quick Attachment Mounting was 
designed for use on delivery, dump 
and batch trucks, pick-ups, van and 
stake trucks. Any truck with an axle 
flange or dual wheels can have the 
extra safety feature of Bullard’s me- 
chanical Bell Alarm. All parts are re- 
placeable, and the Bullard Back-Up 
Alarm meets all requirements for me- 
chanical bell-type vehicle alarms 

(Item 43) 


Double-Duty Tachograph 

Marketed by Argo _ Instruments 
Corp., New York 36, N. Y.. this re- 
cording instrument indicates both en- 
gine speed and road speed, and records 
the data on both sides of a single 
chart. 


At one glance, the chart can reveal 


dangerous or costly driving practices. 

The new Model TCO 14-2 was 
announced after six months of inten- 
sive testing on both common carriers 
and private fleets. 

The TCO 14-2 provides a con- 
tinuous, closed and tamper-proof rec- 
ord of vehicle operation. It records 
RPM's, MPH’s, stop and go, and the 
exact distances traveled. It guards 
against lugging, over-revving, and 
driving downhill in neutral. An ad- 
vanced dial design provides easy read- 
ing for the driver. 

(Item 44) 


Plastic, 
Wide-Angle 
& Delineator 


A roadway delineator which com- 
bines the advantages of wide-angle re- 
flection and prismatic plastic has been 
announced by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. (3M), St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Visible at wide angles in headlights 
at night, these delineators continue to 
work as safety devices even when posts 
are bent out of position by accident 
or vandalism, according to 3M. In 
addition, wide-angle characteristics 
simplify the work of maintenance 
crews in aligning them along curves 
and other hazardous areas. 


Called ‘“Reflecto-Lite’’ brand delin- 
eators, these 3-inch center-mount re- 
flectors are available in silver, amber 
or red, with or without an aluminum 
housing. Both types are completely 
dustproof and waterproof, the com- 
pany said. They can be fastened to a 
post with any non-rusting fastener up 
to 3/16-inch diameter. 

Delineator consists of a prismatic 
molded plastic face and back which 
seal in a wide-angle reflective sheet 
composed of glass elements embedded 
in synthetic sheet resin. 

(Item 45) 
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The Doctor 
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ofhcial 
trafhc safety in those states where he 


coordinating committee for 


is not a member 


What of the Future? 

What effect will this report have? 
It's too early to tell. It took many 
years of experience, investigation, and 
experimentation to define the proper 
roles of the police, the driver licens- 
ing authority, accident records units, 
traffic engineers, etc. These roles and 
functions are now incorporated in such 
standards as the Action Program and 
the Uniform Vehicle Code 

It will likewise take time before it 
can be determined with any great de- 
gree of soundness just what traffic 
functions the medical people 
should perform, how they should per 


safety 


form them, and, indeed, who should 


perform which functions—state health 


...and 
PREVENT 


Safety Whee! Blocks are 
light, strong, tough because 
they're STEEL CAST- 
INGS. Hold heavy trucks, 
trailers with ease. Prevent 
accidents caused by vehicle 
moving away from dock 
while loading, unloading. 
Easy to handle, store. Prac- 
tically indestructible. 
Stocked for 

Immediate 

Delivery 


THIS! 


$12.35 ea. 
1-5 Blocks 
$11.45ea. 
6 or more 


F.O 
Hammond, ind. 





Order now for immediate delivery! 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


CALUMET STEEL CASTINGS CORPY 


1646 SUMMER STREET + HAMMOND INDIANA 
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officials, state medical societies, private 
physicians. It is hoped that this spe- 
cial Traffic Inventory 
which will be repeated next year, will 
speed the process greatly. As stated 
by Dr. Shanholtz and General Stewart 
in the letter of transmittal to the re- 
port 


questionnal re, 


“This report represents a pioneering 
effort. We urge that it be used to the 
fullest in furthering cooperation be- 
tween health officials, organized medi- 
cine, and traffic officials in stepping 
up the attack on on? of our nation’s 
major public health problems—trafh« 
accidents.” 


Dr. Alexander V. Monto, chief, 
trathc safety branch, U. S. Public 
Health Service, stated it even more 
succinctly: “Let's hope the report stirs 
some action.” @ 
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Nov. 8-9, Columbia, S$. C. 

Twenty-fourth Annual South Carolina 
Accident Prevention Conference. Wade 
Hampton Hotel. Contact Fred Derrick, 
Carolina Industrial 
1015 Main St., Columbia, S. C 


South Commission, 


Nov. 13-17, Detroit, Mich. 

Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, Cobo 
Hall. Contact Joseph G. Molner, M.D 
Detroit, Mich 


health commissioner 


Dec. 10-12, New Orleans, La. 

Louisiana Safety Conference. Roosevelt 
Hotel. Contact Dudley Andry, 823 Per- 
lido St., New Orleans 


Jan. 18-19, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Annual Mid-Winter Safety 
Conference and Exposition. Hotel Schroe- 
ier Contact R a 4 Gillette executive 
lirector, Wisconsin Council of Safety 
In 119 W. Washington Ave Madi 
son 3, Wis 


Feb. 2-9, 1962, Oregon State University 

Northwest Roads and Streets Confer- 
ence. Campus of Oregon State University 
Contact J. Al. Head, assistant trathc engi- 
neer, Oregon Highwa 
Ore 


Building, Salem 


Feb. 7, 1962, Dayton, Ohio 
Tenth Annual Miami Valley Safety 
Biltmore Hotel. Contact Fred 
H. Lewis, manager, Safety Council. Day 
ton Area Chamber t Commerce Bilt 
Hotel, Daytor 


Conterence 
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YOUR CHILDREN’S 


SAFETY 


iS OUR BUSINESS 


- - » GRAUBARD’S SCHOOL 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT IS 
NATIONALLY KNOWN 


as the school 
safety equip- 
ment ‘‘T 

Promotes Safe- 
ty.” It does 
this by fuifill- 
ing beth of the 
conditions es- 
sential toa 
really effective 
Safety Patrol. 


4 





FIRST, it gives each 
patrol member a 
sense of responsi 
bility and a pride 
in doing his job well. 
SECOND, being 
‘Standard Equip 
ment’’ it is recog- 
nized by school 
children and mo- 
tvusese8 alike, assur- 
ing their respect 
and complete co- 
operation 


Write Today! 


sor Free Catalog 
and complete 
information and 
prices 


P/M 
GRAUBARD’S 
236 HIGH STREET 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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© to obtain information on advertised products 


© to obtain material on new products and literature 
e to order subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Here’s how to use card +2—the first set of numbers item in which you're interested and we'll ask the 


is keyed to products advertised throughout the maga- manufacturer to send you full information without 


zine, the second set to items shown in the New obligation. No postage is required when the card is 
Product section and the third set to the Safety Prod- mailed in the United States. 
ucts Literature section. Simply circle the number of any 


Adon sed P. badnet 5 


—are included for your benefit 
to help you solve accident prob- 
lems. To get full information 
on a product in which you are 
especially interested, circle the 
corresponding page number on 
the Reader Service Postcard. 


Vow ‘A fot y 


& u ipm ent 


—shown in the special section, 
has been carefully reviewed. 
Only new products or news- 
worthy improvements in existing 
equipment are considered eli- 
gible for inclusion in this listing. 


Safety Product 
lthvahune 


—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and bookiets describing 
equipment and services to help 
you solve your traffic safety 
problems. You can build a val- 
uable reference file with these 
free publications. 


IMPORTANT—Be sure to fill in 
your name, organization and ad- 
dress in the space provided on 
this side of the post card. 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


Prices are subject to a 10% discount to 
National Safety Council Members 2 10 
To To 
9 99 
Subscription (12 issues) ec...... $4.50 $4.00 $3.50 
(Add $.70 per subscription for foreign except Canada and Pon American Union) 
U.S. GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS NOTE—This Item has been approved 
for purchase by the Federal Supply Service. DO NOT USE THIS ORDER 
FORM. Refer to ‘‘Price list of N.S.C. Materials to U.S. Government 
Agencies."’ 


Send subscriptions to Traffic Safety (311.01) 


In ordering subscriptions for members of your staff attach seporate sheet 
showing names and addresses so that we can send their magazine directly 
to them each month, without delay. 

All prices shown are based on a single order for delivery in one shipment? 
to one destination (one shipment per month on annual subscriptions). 
Quantities are not cumulative over a period of time, or for a number of 
locations, to obtain quantity prices. 
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The advertising pages of Saffic Safety 


... your guide to products of importance to your safety program 


Keep up-to-the minute on all the latest advances in 
traffic and transportation safety products and services 
through the advertising pages and new equipment edi- 
torial features in Traffic Safety. 


Should you want additional information or special con- 
sultation on your specific problems, don't hesitate to 
write to the manufacturers. They welcome your inquiries 


and will answer your questions without obligation. 


Although the Council does not test or examine the 
products advertised or mentioned in the editorial fea- 
tures, staff engineers and technicians review all product 
information in an effort to determine that descriptions 
and performance claims are accurate. It should not be 
construed, however, that commercial products are ap- 


proved or endorsed by the National Safety Council. 
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IN YOUR DRIVER EDUCATION 


FREE BROCHURE-—Learn how the Drivo- 
trainer system can make a contribution to safe 
driving in your community, write to Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Drivotrainer Division, 
19-L N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Now you can use a modern system of class- 
room instruction to lighten the teaching 
load—actually train more students without 
adding to your staff. The AStna Drivo- 
trainer system permits one teacher to in- 
struct up to 24 students simultaneously, 
reducing the over-all course teaching time 
by as much as 50°;! 

‘‘Driving’”’ the stationary ‘‘cars,’’ stu- 
dents experience all the hazards of a variety 
of actual road conditions through a com- 
prehensive series of training films. Individ- 
ual student reactions are automatically 
recorded by a central recording unit. Re- 
sult: better judgment and safer driving 
attitudes are developed as acceptable group 
standards—and at norisk to life or property. 

Facts and figures prove that the Drivo- 
trainer system offers three outstanding 
benefits—it saves time, it saves money and 
(most important) it saves human lives. 


DRIVOTRAINER 


ROCKWELL” 
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You can travel one of the roads that lead 
to Rome or a busy street in any progressive 
city around the globe. Either way, it’s quite 
likely you’ll find Prismo Plastix SD marking 
the pavement to guide and guard motorists 
and pedestrians. 


In fact, you’ll find Prismo safety marking 
materials doing their life-saving job in nearly 
every country throughout the free world. 


Prismo research, which created the first 
reflective highway marking, developed 
Plastix SD in answer to a need for some- 
thing more permanent than liquid materials. 
A cold flow thermo-plastic, Plastix SD can 
be put down quickly and easily by hand or 
machine. Its own self-contained adhesive 


eee 


ee 


bonds it to the pavement and the action 
of traffic completes the job. It is available 
in a variety of pre-cut shapes and legends, 
as well as 150 ft. rolls. Plastix SD is definitely 
today’s best answer for a pavement marking 
material which meets tomorrow’s needs. 


PRISMO 


PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
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